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inspirational art print “Reflections”by Lee Teter 
which gives visual definition to the purpose and 
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for each other and America. 
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collector quality, acid-free paper to give lasting, 
vivid color. 


All proceeds benefit the Vietnam Veterans of 
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On the 50th anniversary of World War II, 
a famed American artist re-creates his 
greatest work. 


ute to the American fighting man. A timeless symbol of courage 
and determination. And now-on the 50th Anniversary of World 
War II-The Franklin Mint is worldng with the original sculptor, 
Felix de Weldon, to re-create this American masterpiece. 

It’s alive with action. With every bold detail brilliantly cap¬ 
tured in a rich sculptor's blend of pow dered bronze and resins. 

Bring the full power and glory of the American spirit into 
your home, the issue price, $295. Enter your commission by 
the specified date. 
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Vietnam — The Era Next Door 

I remember sitting in university history and political science classes 
in the 1970s and being told — by professors completely sincere and 
knowledgeable — that the Vietnam War in general, and the Tet Offensive 
in particular, had "proved" third-world. Communist-style guerrilla (or 
"people's") wars were unstoppable. Ah, what a difference the remove of 
one historical era makes! A 1970s "Truth" becomes a 1990s "Myth." 

Welcome to Command no. 18. Be advised our cover articles on the Tet 
Offensive will probably be eye-opening myth-breakers for many of you. 
But, then, that's what history — at its best — has always been. On the one 
hand, it provides a simple record of events; on the other, the different 
meanings each new generation draws from that record provide insight 
for understanding the present. 

At the rate historical eras seem to be arriving these days, many of us 
reading these articles may still be around to see the next one start. If 
(when) that happens, it will be interesting to see what new lessons sud¬ 
denly come to us from the Vietnam War and Tet. Be assured — whatever 
they turn out to be — we'll bring them to you here, in the pages of 
Command. 

Issue No. 16 Feedback Results 

Your voting on issue no. 16 came in like this, ranked from highest to 


lowest. 

1918: Storm in the West.7.30 

No. 16 Overall.7.27 

Cover Art.7.09 

Short Rounds.6.67 

Eagles in the Sand.6.60 

The Huk Option.6.58 

German Battlegroups in WW II.6.52 

Close Air Support in World War 1.6.40 

Medical Department.6.38 

Gorkhali Ayo!.6.28 

Commentary.6.27 


In comparing no. 16 with no. 15,23% of you thought 16 was better; 
23% thought 15 was better; and 42% said they were both of about the 
same worth. (Leaving 12% of 16's reader respondents who hadn't seen 
15.) 

And don't forget to vote in this issue's reader survey, found on p. 80. 

•s Editor, Command Magazine 
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Historical Perspective... 


Swiss Involvement in 


World 

Since the end of 
Napoleonic Wars, the 
Swiss have evolved a tra¬ 
dition of neutrality. Other 
would-be neutrals in the 
area — such as the 
Benelux — have had their 
desires ignored, and their 
territory violated, when¬ 
ever the major European 
powers have gone to war. 
But the same two World 
Wars that dragged the rest 


War II 

of Europe over the pre¬ 
cipice of ruin left Switz¬ 
erland practically un¬ 
scathed. 

During the First World 
War, Germany had no real 
reason to invade Switz¬ 
erland. Indeed, the majori¬ 
ty of the country's popula¬ 
tion was German and had 
sympathy for Berlin's 
cause, and there were no 
strategic resources to be 


gained from a conquest of 
Switzerland. Further, 
without mechanization 
and a developed air-arm, 
such an attack in 1914-18 
would have been a mili¬ 
tary strategist's night¬ 
mare. 

During World War II, 
however, things might 
well have gone differently 
for the Alpine nation. As 
the war progressed and 
expanded. Hitler seemed 
ready to try to conquer 
everything in sight. Yet, 
despite its large ethnic- 
German population (the 
existence of which else¬ 
where always drew the 
Volkisch Nazis like a bea¬ 
con), Switzerland re¬ 
mained an enigmatic hole 
in the center of "Fortress 
Europe" right up through 
V-E Day. 

Unlike some of the 
other neutrals that went 
under the panzers' treads, 
there were reasons to 
incorporate Switzerland 
into the Reich. German 
planes were forced to 
detour around its air¬ 
space, and the place be¬ 
came a haven for Allied 
spies and escaped POWs. 

Perhaps the main rea¬ 
son Switzerland avoided 
the ravages of World War 
II was best expressed by 
the poet Robert Frost, who 
wrote that "good fences 
make good neighbors." 
The Swiss began to see to 
their fence building in 
1936, the same year the 
German army reoccupied 
the Rhineland. They start¬ 
ed a 322 million franc war 


loan program, and began 
stockpiling critical resour¬ 
ces and food supplies. 

Clumsy Nazi propa¬ 
ganda backfired and 
alienated most of the pro- 
German feeling that had 
existed in Switzerland 
during the previous war. 
The German-speaking 
Swiss were outraged at 
Gobbels' declaration that 
they were really already 
part of the Reich (along 
with the issuance of some 
maps showing Switzer¬ 
land incorporated into 
Germany). 

The Swiss national 
reaction was to celebrate 
the jour cultures that 
made up their state. Not 
only did the German, 
Italian, and French citi¬ 
zens draw closer together, 
but the Romansh-speakers 
(previously only consid¬ 
ered an Italian off-shoot) 
were also given official 
recognition as a distinct 
ethnic group. Thus, by 
1939, the Swiss had be¬ 
come a tightly knit group 
of heavily-armed patriots, 
ready to resist aggression 
from any quarter. 

The Swiss, in fact, 
reacted more swiftly to 
the outbreak of war than 
did the British and 
French. On 31 August 
1939, the day before the 
actual invasion of Poland 
began, Berne declared 
neutrality and called for 
full mobilization to 
enforce it. Shortly there¬ 
after, a Franco-Swiss gen¬ 
eral, Henri Guisan, was 
chosen by the Federal 
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Assembly to be comman- 
der-in-chief. Choosing a 
commander of French 
descent was a move at 
least partially intended to 
show Berlin the German- 
Swiss were Swiss first, 
and German only second. 

The mobilization put a 
force of 400,000 men on 
"active standby duty," 
from which they rotated 
in and out of a pool of 
100,000 kept on active 
duty all the time. Another 
450,000 auxiliaries and 
home guardsmen were 
available for call-up at any 
moment. Considering the 
population of Switzerland 
was only 4 million, such 
figures are truly impres¬ 
sive. 

At first, the Swiss forti¬ 
fied only their northern 
and western borders, but 
then went to an all- 
around defensive stance 
once France fell and Italy 
entered the war. They also 
began a cautious resettle¬ 
ment program within the 
country, which gradually 
vacated the more exposed 
parts of Switzerland in 
favor of the mountainous 
interior. 

After June 1940, Switz¬ 
erland became an island 
of freedom surrounded by 
a totalitarian sea. Whereas 
prior to that time they 
could have counted on 
Allied assistance in case of 
a German invasion, from 
then until late 1944 they 
had only themselves to 
rely on. 

To counter the new sit¬ 
uation, Guisan drastically 
overhauled the earlier 
Swiss war plans. Rather 
than maintain his forces 
along the frontier, he con¬ 
centrated the bulk of the 
Swiss army in the interior, 
thus forestalling any 
Blitzkrieg-style tactical 
envelopments. This move 
also broadcast Swiss 
acceptance of an even 
more important strategic 


Technology Backdate... 


The First 
Flamethrower 


principle: the Germans 
now knew the moun¬ 
taineers were realistic 
enough to sacrifice the 
fringes of their land to 
preserve the core of it as 
an Alpine redoubt. 

As it turned out, the 
only German violations of 
Swiss neutrality occurred 
in the air. All during the 
war, Luftwaffe planes reg¬ 
ularly overflew the exten¬ 
ded "peninsulas" of Swiss 
airspace, and such viola¬ 
tions were usually tolerat¬ 
ed. On several occasions, 
though, the Swiss judged 
the Germans were coming 
too far and reacted appro¬ 
priately. Nothing enraged 
Hermann Goring, the 
Luftwaffe chief, more than 
when reports came across 
his desk telling of Swiss- 
flown Messerschmitts 
having been used to shoot 
down some of his aircraft. 
Once Goring even order¬ 
ed a punitive raid, but a 
mass reaction of Swiss 
fighters sent it reeling 
back to Germany before 
any damage was done. 

Later on, Allied bomb¬ 
ers also violated Swiss air¬ 
space at times, and were 
often forced down and 
interned for having done 
so. The worst incident 
took place when Ameri¬ 
can bombers accidently 
targeted the Swiss border 
town of Schaffhausen, 
killing 40 people and in¬ 
flicting great damage. But 
Washington quickly apol¬ 
ogized and payed repara¬ 
tions (which was more 
than the Nazis ever did). 

The Swiss armed forces 
did not demobilize until 
V-E Day, and their nation¬ 
al policy of armed neutral¬ 
ity continues to this day. 
The Swiss always remem¬ 
ber it was their resolve to 
fight to the bitter end, not 
any "scrap of paper," that 
kept the Nazis out of their 
country. 

— L. Dean Webb 


In the winter of 424-23 
B.C., the Athenians took 
control of and fortified the 
Boeotian city of Delium. 
The Boeotians, of course, 
wanted the Athenians out 
of their city and lands. 
The locals, with support 
from Thebes, attacked and 
defeated the Athenian 
forces outside the city, 
whereupon the invaders 
retreated inside the forti¬ 
fied position. 

Several assaults by the 
Boeotians failed to regain 
their city for them, but 
then they built an unusual 
siege engine. They took a 
large wooden beam and 
sawed it in half, hollowed 
out the two halves, plated 
them with iron, and then 
reattached them to each 
other. A large cauldron, 
filled with sulphur, pitch 
and coal, was fastened 
with chains to one end of 
the hollow beam. 

The Boeotians moved 
the entire contraption on 
carts to a section of the 
Athenian fortifications 
which had been construct¬ 
ed primarily of wood and 
vines. They positioned the 


Henry Ward Beecher, a 
fervent abolitionist prea¬ 
cher, traveled throughout 
England during the Amer¬ 
ican Civil War, attempting 
to drum up British popu¬ 
lar support for the Union 
cause. Once, in Manchest¬ 
er, after being confronted 
by a mob of highly vocal 


beam so the cauldron was 
next to the fortifications. 
As soon as it was in posi¬ 
tion, lighted coals were 
tossed into the mixture 
inside the cauldron. A 
large bellows was inserted 
into the open end of the 
hollowed-out beam and 
air was blown through it. 
The air travelling through 
the tube exited into the 
flammable contents of the 
cauldron, causing it to bil¬ 
low into huge flames. 
That fire in turn set the 
fortifications ablaze, mak¬ 
ing it impossible for the 
defenders atop them to 
hold their position. 

When the Athenians 
fled from that portion of 
the wall, the Boeotians 
pulled their "flamethrow¬ 
er" away, and rushed 
through the scorching gap. 
The city was soon retaken, 
and the surviving Athen¬ 
ians retreated back to their 
own country. This is be¬ 
lieved to represent the first 
instance in which a flame¬ 
thrower (though crude 
and unwieldy) was used to 
attack fortifications. 

— Peter Warnock 


Confederate supporters 
for over an hour, he was 
finally able to speak. But 
he was immediately inter¬ 
rupted by an irate Eng¬ 
lishman who derided the 
northerners' cause and the 
great length of time they 
were taking to fight and 
win the war. 
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Fighting Americans 
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"Why didn't you whip 
the Confederates in 60 
days, as you earlier said 
you would?" he demand¬ 
ed. 


In Xanadu did Kubla 
Khan 

A Stately pleasure-dome 
decree... 

A Savage place! As holy 
and enchanted 

As e'er beneath a waning 
moon was haunted... 

And ‘mid this tumult 
Kubla heard from far 

Ancestral voices proph¬ 
esying war... 

From Xanadu (actually 
Shang-tu, meaning the 
"Upper Capital," which 
was located near modern- 
day Beijing) the great 
Kublai Khan ruled virtual¬ 
ly the entire known 
world. By 1274, it is prob¬ 
able this grandson of 
Genghis Khan controlled 
more square miles of con¬ 
quered land than any 
ruler in history, before or 
since. The Mongol Empire 
stretched from southern 
Russia to Persia, from 
Arabia to the gates of 
India, from Siberia to the 
Himalayas, from the 
Pacific to the Mekong 
River. 

The Mongols accom¬ 
plished their conquests 
not merely by aggressive 
warfare. (In fact, their 
"hordes" were usually 
outnumbered by the 
armies of the nations they 
conquered.) The generals 
of the Khan captured 
lands with clever tactics, 
supremely skilled mount¬ 
ed archers, and with the 
use of espionage and psy- 


"Because," Beecher 
snapped back, "we found 
we had Americans to fight 
instead of Englishmen!" 

— Peter Warnock 


chological warfare. In 
essence, their science of 
war centered around the 
creation of paralyzing fear 
in the minds of their 
opponents. 

It seemed no place on 
earth was safe from the 
Mongol armies and their 
savage tyranny. True, the 
storm had been temporar¬ 
ily halted by the Mame¬ 
luke victory in Palestine in 
1260, at Ain Jalut, but that 
defeat was obscured by 
the multitude of new 
Mongol victories after it. 

Eventually, in Asia 
there was only one major 
state remaining to be con¬ 
quered: the island nation 
of Japan. To conquer it, 
the Mongols would have 
to do something they had 
never done: leave their 
horses and the steppes 
where they were supreme 
and launch a seaborne 
invasion. Thus, in 1274, 
and again in 1281, Kublai 
Khan's armies turned 
from his "stately plea¬ 
sure-dome," and sailed 
east. 

The Invasion of 1274 

As early as 1268, the 
Khan had sent diplomats 
to Japan demanding the 
payment of tribute into 
his imperial coffers. 
Failure to do so would 
result in war. 

Aside from the simple 
desire for tribute, Kublai 
also wanted to cow Japan 
in order to impress his 


new Chinese vassals. 
They had once had influ¬ 
ence over the islands, and 
the Mongol saw the resub¬ 
jugation of the islanders to 
the mainland as a quick 
and direct way to gain 
stature among the status¬ 
conscious Chinese. 

For five years, from 
1268-73, the Mongolian 
attempted to achieve the 
conquest of Japan through 
bullying diplomacy. But 
the rulers of Japan turned 
a deaf ear to his emis¬ 
saries. 

Meanwhile, however, 
the Mongols completed 
the military conquest of 
China by defeating the 
southern Sung. With their 
final victory over the Sung 
at Hsiang-yang, it was 
suddenly Japan's turn to 
face the hordes. By Nov¬ 
ember 1274, the Khan had 
assembled an armada and 
recalled his diplomats. 

For their part, the 
Japanese knew a Mongol 
attack was coming, but 
were unable to do much 
about it. Their treasury 
was too small to allow 
them to maintain a large 
army in the field for any 
length of time, and there 
was great domestic politi¬ 
cal disunity at the time. 
The defense of Japan 
would have to rest on the 
bravery of her many 
Samurai warriors (who, 
though unquestionably 
excellent fighters, lacked 
the broad combat experi¬ 
ence of the Mongols), and 
on the natural geographic 
defensive strengths of the 
islands themselves. 

The fight for Japan 
would prove unconven¬ 
tional for both sides. The 
Mongols, along with their 
Chinese and Korean vas¬ 
sal-allies, would be forced 
to fight as infantry, not 
mounted as they were 
accustomed. The Japanese 
were not familiar with 
repelling amphibious 


invasions, and were more 
used to wars centered on 
individual combats, rather 
than huge battles of anni¬ 
hilation. 

The first target of the 
Mongol forces, which 
sailed in Korean ships, 
was Hakata Bay on the 
island of Kyushu. There 
the Khan sent 15,000 
Mongols and another 
15,000 auxiliaries, in 450 
ships. The invaders came 
ashore on 19 November, 
and immediately engaged 
a strong force of Japanese 
defenders (and apparently 
used gunpowder explo¬ 
sives made for them by 
the Chinese). 

On the second day, the 
Mongols returned to their 
ships to rest and prepare 
to launch another, final, 
attack. Without warning, 
however, a fierce storm 
blew up and dashed many 
of their ships onto the 
rocks along the shore. 
More were sunk by the 
wind and lashing waves. 
The forces of nature thus 
defeated the Great Khan's 
army, killing an estimated 
13,000 of them in only a 
few hours. What was left 
of the fleet and its inva¬ 
sion troops retreated, sail¬ 
ing home in disgrace. 

The next year, the 
Khan sent another emis¬ 
sary, again demanding 
Japan's submission. This 
time the Japanese respon¬ 
ded by killing the diplo¬ 
mat. The Khan, of course, 
was outraged, and order¬ 
ed the preparation of a 
second invasion. 

The Invasion of 1281 

The Japanese, realizing 
Hakata Bay remained the 
most likely place for a 
new attack, spent the five 
years between invasions 
feverishly fortifting the 
entire area. They built a 
stone wall along the shore 
for land defense, and 
gathered a navy of small 
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The Mongol Invasions 
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vessels to attack the Mon¬ 
gols' fleet in the harbor. 

The Mongols had 
assembled a force of 
50,000, along with 100,000 
Chinese and Korean auxil¬ 
iaries, for the new inva¬ 
sion. The Khan was deter¬ 
mined to break the 
islanders' resistance this 
time, and sent his forces to 
sea in June 1281. Trad¬ 
itional Chinese tales of the 
adventure claim there 
were omens — all hautily 
ignored by the Mongols 
— that the war would go 
badly for the invaders. For 
example, a sea serpent 
was reportedly spotted 
during the crossing to the 
islands. 

Returning to Hakata 
Bay, the Mongols landed 
north of the new wall, and 
sent their Chinese contin¬ 
gents to a place south of it. 
Consequently, the invad¬ 
ers were split into two 
forces, neither of which 
could directly support the 
other. For two months the 
battle raged inconclusive¬ 
ly. Nature intervened 
again on the side of the 
Japanese, on 15-16 Aug¬ 
ust, when yet another ter¬ 
rible sea storm hit Kyu¬ 
shu. The Mongol fleet was 
again smashed. The Mon¬ 
gols' numbers were re¬ 
duced by about a third, 
while the Chinese suf¬ 
fered losses of around 50 
percent. A few ships man¬ 
aged to escape out to sea, 
but most were destroyed 
in the harbor. 

The devastated Mongol 
forces left on the island 
were attacked and com¬ 
pletely overwhelmed by 
the Japanese. Kublai Khan 
actually began prepara¬ 
tions for a third invasion 
attempt, but eventually 
gave in to more cautious 
advisors and let the mat¬ 
ter drop. 

The Japanese kept 
themselves on invasion- 
alert for years (in fact, for 


six years after the Khan 
died in 1294), but eventu¬ 
ally came to believe that 
divine intervention had 
saved them. They referred 
to the storms as "Kami¬ 
kaze," or "Divine Wind." 
Centuries later, of course, 
they revived the story and 
futiley attempted to gen¬ 
erate a sequel in the mis¬ 
sions of their suicide 
planes sent against the 
Allied invasion fleets 


Even though the Soviet 
Union has largely been 
perceived as a mostly 
humorless place, there 
actually has been a steady 
stream of jokes winding 
among all the ex-Soviet 
peoples. The Red Army 
and its exploits figured 
prominently in these 
whispered jests, where it 
was second only to the 
Communist Party and its 
"Apparatchiks" in the 
ranks of ridicule. Here is a 
sampling of some of that 
humor. Red Army style. 

During World War II, 
Stalin decides to give a 
speech to some factory 
workers to get them to 
produce tanks more 
quickly. In the speech, 
Stalin tells them to follow 
his example: "Give every¬ 
thing you can for our 
struggle! I myself will sac¬ 
rifice my life's blood, drop 
by drop, until the Nazis 
are utterly defeated!" 

All of a sudden, one 
worker in the back shouts 
out: "How about giving it 
all at once?" 

Two Afghanis meet on 
the street. They start talk¬ 
ing about all the Soviet 
"aid" to their country. 


gathering off their shores 
in 1944-45. 

Kublai Khan, then, was 
forced to remain at 
"Xanadu," still ruler of 
most of Eurasia, but with 
his prestige damaged and 
treasury reduced. The 
notion the Mongols were 
invincible had finally been 
destroyed — there was 
apparently, a land they 
could not conquer. 

— Adrian McGrath 


One asks, "Do you think 
of the Soviets as our 
friends or our cousins?" 

The other guy says, 
"They gotta be our 
cousins. Friends we can 
choose." 

May 9 is celebrated as 
"Victory Day" in the 
Soviet Union, to com¬ 
memorate the end of 
World War II. A grown¬ 
up asks two kids what 
they did to celebrate. One 
kid patriotically declares, 
"We played 'Red Army'!" 

The grown-up asks, 
"'Red Army'? What kind 
of game is that?" 

The other kid replies, 
"We went to our neigh¬ 
bor's house and got him 
to be the Germans. Then 
we wrecked the place, 
stole his watch and ran off 
with his wife!" 

An old man wants to 
join the Communist Party, 
so he goes in for the inter¬ 
view. The party official 
looks him over and asks, 
"What did you do during 
the Great Patriotic War?" 

The old man replies, 
"Why, I fought the Nazis 
and hid Jews from perse¬ 
cution." 

The official says, "Very 


good. Now, what do you 
do nowadays?" 

"I hide Jews from per¬ 
secution," the applicant 
answers. 

"But the war's been 
over for years!" shouts the 
official. 

To which the old man 
replies, "Yes, but how 
would they know?" 

One night along the 
Sino-Soviet border, a 
group of Red Army infil¬ 
trators makes its way into 
China. An alert Chinese 
soldier notices them and 
decides to follow them 
back into Russia. 

When the returning 
Soviets get to their check¬ 
point, their leader flashes 
his light. A sentry calls, 
"What's the password?" 

The leader replies, 
"Cannon," and is waved 
through. 

The Chinese soldier 
decides to cross the bor¬ 
der. He flashes his light, 
and the sentry asks him 
for the password. The 
Chinese soldier's Russian 
isn't very good, though, 
and he mistakenly ans¬ 
wers, "Rifle." 

The sentry yells back, 
"You idiot! The password 
is 'Cannon'! Get on 
through and feel lucky I 
don't report you!" 

Border tensions bet¬ 
ween the USSR and China 
escalate into open war¬ 
fare. The USSR invades 
China. On the first day 
they capture 10 million 
Chinese. On the second 
day, and every day after 
that, they capture another 
10 million Chinese. Seven 
days into the campaign, 
with 70 million captured 
Chinese on his hands, the 
Soviet commander gets a 
message from his Chinese 
counterpart: "Well, are 
you ready to surrender 
yet?" 

— L. Dean Webb 
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Tet 68: 

Myths and Realities 

by James P. Werbaneth 


T o win a war, one side has to either crush the 
ability of the other to continue hostilities, or 
destroy its will to keep on fighting. Logically, 
that second development should follow the first; a 
belligerent without the means to resist should see 
that as a compelling reason to cease fighting. War, 
however, lacks the rationality of mathematics. In 
practice, war has always been an unpredictable 
thing, decided largely by intangibles such as will, 
morale and luck. 

The Tet Offensive is perhaps history's most 
pointed example of just how far a war's course can 
run from logic. In that campaign, a poorly-rea¬ 
soned Hanoi battle plan cost the Viet Cong (VC) 
thousands of irreplaceable combatants, and — even 
more importantly — gutted the political cadres 
essential to waging revolutionary war. 

With the Viet Cong effectively out of the pic¬ 
ture for the rest of the war, the burden of achieving 
Communist victory fell almost entirely on the 
People's Army of Vietnam (PAVN). Though cer¬ 
tainly a tough force, the PAVN would never have 
been able to last in a conventional conflict against 
the mobile, flexible and extremely powerful units 
of the U.S. armed forces — had America possessed 
the political will to stay and fight such a war. 

However, a logic breakdown was another one 
of the consequences of Tet. Though its armed 
forces won a military victory in defeating the 
Communist attack, the United States simultaneous¬ 
ly suffered a catastrophic loss of the will needed to 
go on fighting. 

For years after Tet, American writers tended to 
portray the fighting as either a U.S. military defeat 
that government spokesmen had tried to cover up 
with happy talk, or they credited the Communists 
with targeting American will in the first place, in a 
plan of almost preternatural cunning. Today we 
know neither of those explanations is true. 

The North's military commander, Vo Nguyen 
Giap, has been called the greatest self-taught soldier 
since Nathan Bedford Forrest. In reality, Giap had 
neither the understanding of, nor the concern for, 
American politics and society necessary for him to 
have adopted such a subtle objective. His thinking 
was as much a prisoner of Vietnam's brand of 
Marxist-Leninist theory as anyone else's in Hanoi. 
As a result, the Tet Offensive unfolded as a sloppy 
and overambitious effort doomed to bloody failure 
even before it began. Giap may have been brilliant, 
but Tet cannot really be offered as proof. 


The offensive's success lay in the realm of poli¬ 
tics, in ways beyond the comprehension of both 
Giap and Ho Chi Minh. Despite successfully resist¬ 
ing the offensive in such a way as to cripple the 
Communists' ability to go on fighting, America 
simultaneously lost its own will to go on. In the 
end, that loss of will proved decisive. 

Warnings 

A persistent myth about the Tet Offensive is it 
came as a total surprise to the Americans, suppos¬ 
edly marking an intelligence failure on a par with 
Pearl Harbor, the Battle of the Bulge, and the 
Chinese intervention in Korea. Like the first myth 
— that the U.S. was beaten militarily — this intelli¬ 
gence myth has no firm basis in fact. 

By the end of 1967, there was a belief through¬ 
out much of the United States government and 
media that the war in Vietnam was going well. At 
the same time, though, official Washington also 
accepted as a certainty the enemy would try a mas¬ 
sive gamble to turn the war in their favor. 

Gen. Earle Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, expressed that concern in a speech 
on 18 December 1967: "There is still some hard 
fighting ahead....and it is entirely possible that 
there may be a Communist thrust similar to the 
desperate efforts of the Germans in World War II." 

The American commander in Vietnam, Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland, cabled Washington two 
days later with a warning of a Communist "inten¬ 
sified countryside effort, perhaps a maximum 
effort, over a relatively short period." 

President Johnson also made a prescient warn¬ 
ing: "We face dark days ahead," adding that he 
foresaw "the North Vietnamese using 'Kamikaze' 
tactics in the weeks ahead." 

Unfortunately, none of those admonitions 
reached the American public. Wheeler's speech 
received no media attention; Westmoreland's re¬ 
marks were for official circles only, and Johnson's 
comments were made to a closed session of the 
Australian cabinet, during a visit to that country. 

Thus, when Tet did come, it did so without 
warning as far as the American people were con¬ 
cerned — creating the myth of a Vietnamese Battle 
of the Bulge. That surprise was compounded by 
media journalism that tended to be both alarmist 
and pessimistic in its war coverage. 

Johnson passed up a chance to head off the 
public relations debacle in his 1968 State of the 
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Union address. In it, he intentionally gave the war 
little mention, speaking only vaguely about negoti¬ 
ations. Later, writing in his memoirs, he accepted 
responsibility for the error: "In retrospect, I think I 
was too cautious. If I had forecast the possibilities, 
the American people would have been better pre¬ 
pared for what was soon to come." 

Military Intelligence & Wargames 

In late 1967, American military intelligence in 
Vietnam was predicting an Imminent Communist 
offensive. The number of Communist soldier- 
defectors had dropped off, while the number of 
truck sightings on the Ho Chi Minh Trail had dou¬ 
bled. Captured documents provided a further 
source of compelling intelligence. One, found by 
soldiers of the 101st Airborne Division, was explicit 
in describing the developing Communist strategy: 

Use very strong military attacks in co-ordina¬ 
tion with the uprisings of the local population to 
take over towns and cities. Troops should flood the 
lowlands. They should move toward liberating the 
capital [Saigon], take power and try to rally 
enemy [South Vietnamese] brigades and regi¬ 
ments to our side one by one. Propaganda should 
be broadly disseminated to the population in gen¬ 
eral, and leaflets should be used to reach enemy 
officers and enlisted personnel. 

Accordingly, Westmoreland wound down his 
own offensive operations and began shifting units 
to meet the coming attack. He at first expected a 
Christmas offensive, but when that holiday passed, 
he had his staff conduct a wargame on the prob¬ 
lem. The games lasted from the end of December 
1967 to early January 1968. 

They indicated the best Communist strategy 
was to mass against the two northernmost 
provinces of South Vietnam, Quang Tri and Thua 
Thien, with four or five PAVN divisions. 
Secondary holding attacks were also indicated as 
likely in the Western Highlands, Central Coast, 
and around Saigon. 

Such an offensive would have embodied the 
principles of mass and economy of force. The 
attacking units would have been operating near 
their main supply bases in Laos, North Vietnam 
and the Demilitarized Zone, and those same bases 
would have provided convenient havens if failure 
forced a retreat. 

The old imperial capital city of Hue was also 
indicated as a major objective, and an early attempt 
might be made to overrun Khe Sanh, in order to 
yield a quick and morale-boosting Dien Bien Phu- 
style victory. 

Westmoreland's chief intelligence officer was 
Brig. Gen. Phillip B. Davidson. He later speculated 
that the Communists didn't adopt the projected 
strategy because it offered little to stimulate the 
mass southern uprising on which their ultimate 
hopes were pinned. 



Nevertheless, with the passing of Christmas, 
both Westmoreland and Davidson came to feel the 
most likely time for the attack would be the Tet 
holiday. On 15 January, Westmoreland predicted it 
had a 60/40 chance of starting just before Tet, 
whereas Davidson gave it a 60/40 probability for 
just after the holiday. Neither gave much weight to 
the idea the offensive would actually get under 
way during Tet, since it seemed certain such a 
move would alienate the same South Vietnamese 
the Communists were trying to draw to their cause. 

One in-country American did consider the pos¬ 
sibility of an offensive during Tet. Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker cabled Washington on 24 
January: "Our experience with past holiday cease¬ 
fires gives us little reason to presume that North 
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(L to R) Gens. Earle Wheeler and William Westmoreland, along with 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, in the White House, conferring 
with President Johnson, July 1967. Photo courtesy of the Lyndon B. 

Johnson library. 

Vietnamese forces intend to observe the ceasefire 
themselves when it is not to their advantage. Their 
present posture along the DMZ and in Quang Tri 
province removes any doubt of this." 

There is really no good reason to consider the 
coming of the Tet Offensive an American intelli¬ 
gence failure — the probability of a major offensive 
was forecast. The two real surprises that did 
unfold, according to Davidson, lay in the offensive 
actually starting during the holiday, and that so 
many locations were struck simultaneously. 

Concerning the latter point, the Americans 
simply didn't believe the enemy's command and 
control were adequate for so large an undertaking. 
Also, and even more compelling, no one in the 
American command thought the Communists rash 
enough to throw their troops against the cities — 
the very centers of Allied military power — and so 
bring military disaster upon their units. Davidson 
explained: "One never attributes folly to his enemy 
— but then, of such stuff are surprises made." 

North Vietnamese Group Think 

The Communists' aims in the Tet Offensive 
were political, rather than military, but despite the 
claims of some writers, it was never an operation 
directed at American politics. Giap always regarded 
Vietnam as the crucial area of conflict, and the U.S., 
with its anti-war movement, as only a secondary 
theater. 

The best evidence also indicates the offensive 
was not timed to influence the 1968 U.S. election. 
Giap dismissed the American electoral process as 


only a reshuffle "in the hierarchy of the capitalist 
ruling class" that could never change Wash¬ 
ington's "aggressive imperialism," no matter who 
won. 

Rather, politics — South Vietnamese politics — 
were a consideration among the Communists who 
ran North Vietnam in that they hoped the offensive 
would spark a general insurrection throughout the 
South. This hoped-for rebellion would overturn the 
Saigon regime and cause the disintegration of its 
armed forces. Hanoi's official term for the Tet 
Offensive thus became: Tong Cong Rich, Tong Khai 
Nghia, or "General Offensive, General Uprising." 

This faith in a "General Uprising" was sympto¬ 
matic of what political scientists call "Group 
Think." In such situations, leaders adhere in strict 
conformity to an idea or prejudice, allowing no 
questioning of it, not even among themselves. 
Dissent is suppressed. Gen. Davidson summarized 
the Hanoi mindset this way: "In essence, what the 
Politburo wanted to believe had to be true. Like 
Napoleon and Hitler before them, the North 
Vietnamese had crossed the bridge of reality and 
were lost in that seductive, but ultimately destruc¬ 
tive, land where fantasy has become fact." 

Their theories of revolution had become wed 
to the leaders' idea their general offensive could 
and would ignite a general uprising. To bring that 
about, their reasoning continued, they had to strike 
at the population centers where the enemy was 
strongest. 

Just prior to Tet, PAVN and Viet Cong units, 
including sappers, methodically infiltrated the 
cities and towns they would attack. These moves 
went on for some weeks, with the soldiers enter¬ 
ing unarmed, in the guise of peasants. Their 
weapons were brought in separately, under loads 
of farm products. In Saigon, the weapons also 
came in hidden in laundry trucks and coffins. One 
PAVN soldier, captured after the offensive, said 
his unit test-fired its regained weapons in Saigon 
itself, with the noise of the firing masked by fire¬ 
works displays. 

The Attack 

The offensive was scheduled to begin on the 
night of 29-30 January 1968, but at the last minute 
Giap delayed it for 24 hours. Not all the units got 
the word, however, and some attacks began 
between midnight and 0300 on the 30th. 

The early targets were in the central regions of 
South Vietnam: Nha Trang, Ban Me Thuot, Tam 
Canh (near Dak To), Hoi An, Qui Nonh, and 
Pleiku. They accomplished nothing beyond alert¬ 
ing the defenders. At 0700, Davidson briefed 
Westmoreland, saying he expected further attacks 
that night. Accordingly, the general placed his 
command on highest alert, and warned his senior 
officers to expect assaults on their headquarters 
and in the cities. Westmoreland then went to see 
South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van Thieu, 
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and persuaded him to cancel all Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) holiday leaves. 

The offensive began in earnest that night. 
Targets throughout South Vietnam were attacked, 
including some previously thought impregnable 
by their defenders; even the American naval base 
at Cam Ranh Bay came under mortar attack. More 
seriously, because ARVN and U.S. units had 
pulled back to meet the expected urban assaults, 
much of the countryside was left vulnerable to the 
Viet Cong. 

Yet even in its earlier stages, the Tet Offensive 
was beginning to resemble an especially grisly 
form of organized suicide for the Communist units 
prosecuting it. American firepower was enormous, 
quickly smashing many attacking units to bloody 
bits. Also, most ARVN units fought with a wholly 
unexpected determination, putting in their best 
performance to date. 

Even in the countryside, the Communists 
failed to gain the stunning victories they had 
sought. Local forces defending their homes had 
their backs pressed to the wall, so they stayed in 
place and fought hard. 

Communist losses became so severe they were 
mostly unable to exploit the gains they might oth¬ 
erwise have made. Also fatal to the cause was the 
fact the "General Uprising" did not follow the 
"General Offensive." There was no large-scale col¬ 
lapse or defection of ARVN units, and in very few 
places overrun by the PAVN or VC did the popu¬ 
lace show any noteworthy support. In fact, the Tet 
Offensive tended to have the opposite effect: for 
the first time, people rallied to the Saigon govern¬ 
ment. 

The campaign was, with a few important 
exceptions, over in a day or so, and with enormous 
casualties for the attackers. Just how bad things 
became for the Communists is shown in a captured 
document originally sent out by their main head¬ 
quarters in the South, "Central Office South 
Vietnam" (COSVN), dated 1 February. 
(Considering that date was just one day after the 
offensive's start, we can conjecture it was probably 
drafted ahead of time by some perceptive officer 
who had not been fully immersed in the Group 
Think.) It reads in part: 

We failed to seize a number of primary 
objectives and to destroy mobile and defensive 
units of the enemy. We also failed to hold occupied 
areas. In the political field, we failed to motivate 
the people to stage uprisings...The troop-prosyle- 
tizing activities... were not conducted on a broad 
front. We cannot yet, therefore, achieve victory in 
a short period. 

Saigon 

Saigon was one of the places in which the Tet 
Offensive was not over quickly. It was first 
attacked at 0300 on 30 January, just as the prema¬ 


ture central region attacks were winding down. 
About 5,000 Communist infiltrators first sought to 
eliminate the National Police and American MPs 
patrolling the city. 

A force of about 700 attacked Ton San Nhut 
airbase and the adjacent Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam (MACV) compound, achiev¬ 
ing total surprise. American casualties mounted, 
but both places held. 

A PAVN suicide squad attacked the National 
Palace, and infiltrators dressed in ARVN uniforms 
hit the General Staff building. Most ARVN casual¬ 
ties were actually inflicted by their own emplaced 
heavy weapons, which the Communists were able 
to seize and turn against the defenders. 

Another group of 19 suicide commandos 
struck the U.S. Embassy. Five guards were able to 
keep them engaged until two platoons from the 
101st arrived as reinforcements. All the attackers 
were killed in the end. 

By 1 February, parts of Saigon were a battle¬ 
field. The main concentration of Communist 
forces was in the Chinese suburb of Cholon, 
which had earlier served as their main staging 



This Vietnamese Communist propaganda poster from the period of the 
Tet Offensive graphically illustrates the spirit of "Dau Tranh" (see page 
19). It was entitled simply "Better death than slavery!" 
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area. (Cholon residents were mostly Buddhists, 
and they had long been opponents of the Saigon 
regime.) 

American and ARVN troops fought the 
Communists house-to-house and slowly regained 
control of the suburb. Fighting in Saigon lasted 
until 23 February, during which time the 
Communists managed to get in two more attacks 
on Ton Son Nhut. 

I Corps 

In Westmoreland's mind, the 1 Corps region 
was crucial, and some of the heaviest and most 
controversial fighting of the Tet Offensive occurred 
there. In the two most important battles. Hue and 
Khe Sanh, the combat became the most protracted 
of the campaign, when the PAVN showed an 
unusual willingness to go on braving American 
firepower there and, in the case of Hue, stay to 
defend what they had taken earlier. 

Hue was not only the former capital of pre¬ 
colonial Vietnam, it was also a religious and cultur¬ 
al site. Despite its prestige value, prior to 1968 it 
was hardly touched by the war. Tet changed all 
that. Not properly defended at the offensive's start, 
large parts of the city fell immediately to the North 
Vietnamese. Then U.S. Marines and ARVN units 
began a concerted counterattack to retake it. 

Unlike most places taken by the Communists 
during the offensive, the population in Hue proved 
somewhat receptive to their cause. Many students, 
professors, and, once again, Buddhists, rallied to 
their banner. Most of the rest of the population 
fled, however, which in the end proved to be the 
more prudent decision. 

Despite this better reception, the Communists 
in Hue committed what may have been the worst 
atrocities of the war. Guided by two previously 
compiled hit-lists, they rounded up and shot at 
least 3,000 "class enemies" — most without any 
real reason. For example, a part-time janitor in a 
government office and his two small children were 
killed, as was a cigarette vendor who happened to 
have a sister working for a government agency. 
Others victims included priests and three German 
doctors. Most were shot, but some were buried 
alive. 

After the war, some Communist officials lame¬ 
ly denied the Hue massacre had taken place, say¬ 
ing the evidence for it was fabricated. Others, 
though, took a different tack, claiming "angry citi¬ 
zens" had done away with the city's "despots," just 
as any reasonable people "would get rid of poiso¬ 
nous snakes who, if allowed to live, would commit 
further crimes." 

Hue was cleared of Communist forces on 24 
February, but the fighting, involving massive 
American fire support, resulted in the destruction 
of more than half of the monument-filled city. 

To the north, in Quang Tri province, in a 
remote and mostly unpopulated area near the 


North Vietnamese and Laotian borders, the 
Marines fought another extended battle. There the 
siege of Khe Sanh would prove to be one of the 
stranger and more controversial episodes of a 
strange and controversial war. 

The American base was in a valley surrounded 
by heights. It had an airfield as its primary link 
with the outside. Thus Khe Sanh had a striking 
similarity to the earlier French situation at Dien 
Bien Phu. The Marines at Khe Sanh, however, had 
a wealth of long-range artillery support and a level 
of air support beyond an imagining of the ill-fated 
French. 

On receiving indications Khe Sanh would be 
attacked, Westmoreland resolved to hold it. This, 
he thought, was going to be the big, stand-up, con¬ 
ventional battle that would finally decide the war 
in America's favor. 

Not all American commanders and officials 
agreed with his assessment. In Washington, retired 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor urged Khe Sanh be aban¬ 
doned because of its isolation, and because the 
PAVN could overrun it if they were willing to 
accept the necessary casualties. The Marine Corps 
also favored leaving the base, on the grounds any 
fighting there would be to no good strategic pur¬ 
pose. Maj. Gen. Lowell English bluntly told 
Westmoreland Khe Sanh was a "trap," set up by 
the Communists "to force you into the expenditure 
of unreasonable amounts of men and material to 
defend a piece of terrain that wasn't worth a 
damn." 

But Westmoreland was adamant, and Khe 
Sanh was defended in force. 

He later wrote in his memoirs, "The key to Khe 
Sanh was firepower," and he acted on that idea. He 
planned "Operation Niagara," an air bombard¬ 
ment by more than 5,000 planes and helicopters to 
drop over 100,000 tons of ordnance during the 
siege. Westmoreland even ordered his staff to 
explore the possibility of employing tactical 
nuclear weapons there, but Washington, afraid of 
the political fallout from such a move, quickly 
killed that idea. 

The PAVN began active operations against 
Khe Sanh on 21 January, days before the start of 
the Tet Offensive proper. For the most part, the 
fighting that followed was a matter of bombard¬ 
ment and counter-bombardment, with the 
Communists occasionally attempting to capture 
nearby dominating terrain features. But the direct 
assault Westmoreland both feared and anticipated 
never came. If PAVN indeed saw Khe Sanh as 
another Dien Bien Phu, they were finally unwilling 
to pay the price in casualties that would have been 
necessary to take the American base. 

The final relief of Khe Sanh began on 1 April, 
when MACV launched "Operation Pegasus," an 
airmobile transfer of the 1st Cavalry Division to a 
point within ten miles of the isolated base. There 
the troopers linked up with other ground-bound 
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American and ARVN relief units. Two days later, 
the relief force pushed the last two miles to Khe 
Sanh, opposed only by artillery fire, and slowed 
only by the need for road clearing. On 7 April, they 
linked up with the Marine defenders, finally break¬ 
ing the siege. 

Ironically, the final uselessness of Khe Sanh 
was demonstrated in June, a few days after 
Westmoreland departed his command in 
Vietnam. The base was then abandoned — quiet¬ 
ly, so as not to alarm or disturb American public 
opinion. 

Westmoreland remained so convinced of Khe 
Sanh's central importance he even regarded the 
city fighting elsewhere as no more than diversion¬ 
ary efforts aimed at supporting the siege. Though 
the true Communist motives at Khe Sanh are still 
not known with certainty, it appears the siege was 
actually the diversion, meant to lure large 
American units away from the cities, including 
Hue. Considering the troops, air assets and atten¬ 
tion given to the base by Westmoreland (and 
President Johnson, who shared his general's 
obsession), it was seemingly a ploy that worked 
well — a case of the American command's "Group 
Think." 

Still, the siege of Khe Sanh had little real 
impact on the Tet Offensive overall. No matter 
what the particular array of forces around any sin¬ 
gle position or battle, the political underpinning of 
the "General Offensive, General Uprising" 
remained weak, and military disaster for the 
Communists nearly inevitable. From that perspec¬ 
tive, whether or not the Marines stayed or left a 
valley in the middle of nowhere was of no immedi¬ 
ate or critical importance. 

America Deceived — Washington 
Unnerved 

Though Tet's planners had not been concerned 
with the American public, the American public 
became completely fixed on Tet. It had become a 
keystone of the Administration's public relations 
(and, as it turned out, self-image) that the war was 
going favorably. Much of the public and media 
had accepted that idea. Looked at objectively, 
American successes in 1967 had probably not been 
as great as Washington claimed, but they were still 
enough to enable the younger and aggressive ele¬ 
ments in the Communist command to force Giap 
to give up his patient approach to revolution and 
try the desperate gamble that was Tet. 

After Tet, perceptions in the United States 
changed greatly. Suddenly the country was pre¬ 
sented with what looked like a firestorm of enemy 
power, after having been long assured Communist 
capabilities were being severely and steadily erod¬ 
ed. Tet was the pivotal event in the growth of what 
came to be called the Administration's "credibility 
gap." Even though President Johnson and his mili¬ 


tary commanders had known such a last throw 
was possible, they had done nothing to prepare the 
American people for it. When it came, its effect was 
not unlike a bucket of cold water thrown on a 
sleeping man. 

Public alienation was fueled by a steady stream 
of pessimistic and distorted news reports from 
Vietnam. Reporters who had never before seen 
intense fighting, and who had grown used to a pat¬ 
tern of battle wherein the Communists fled as soon 
as Allied main force units showed up, suddenly 
found themselves in the midst of no-quarter com¬ 
bat. To many in the media, this change seemed to 
show the Allies had to be losing. 

The news reports at the time tended to com¬ 
pletely disregard the fact that the intense combat 
was almost always climaxed by the Communists 
being smashed by U.S. firepower. In the uncertain¬ 
ty of the moment, the mere fact such firepower had 
to be employed in so many places at the same time 


Tet '68 / L.A. '92 

About a week before the outbreak of the Rodney King 
riots in Los Angeles, as I was finishing my editing of this 
piece, I got in a discussion about one of its main ideas with 
two people who were too young to have even the spotty 
memories of childhood about Tet '68. To them, the idea that 
biased television coverage of the Communist attack could 
have had such great effect on America's involvement in 
Vietnam seemed to be making too much of that medium's 
power. 

Getting such a reaction from two members of the Color 
Television & Remote Control generation made me feel a lit¬ 
tle uncomfortable about the article. Is this really too much, I 
wondered; can we really lay so much of this on television? 

Then came the riots in Los Angeles. Read how Time 
magazine, in their May 11 issue, summed up the effects and 
perspective of TV coverage there: 

Television's mindless...search for the dramatic 
image.. .created the impression that an entire city was about 
to fall into anarchy and go up in flames. What was needed 
was geography lessons showing that the rioting was con¬ 
fined to a relatively small portion of a vast metropolis and 
that violent incidents outside that area were random, not the 
beginning of a concentrated march to the sea via Rodeo 
Drive. 

More than that, TV needed to offer perspective. Anchors 
everywhere plied field reporters with Big Picture questions. 
But that wasn't their job. There job was to create a mythical 
city, a sort of Beirut West, views of which would keep many 
viewers frozen in fear to their Barcaloungers. And, incident- 
ly, send a few of them out to join in the vicious fun. 

Thus reassured (in a way, actually. I'd rather not have 
been) I went ahead and presented this "Myths and Realities" 
piece with its media thesis undiluted. 

— Ty Bomba 
Editor, Command Magazine 
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again seemed to prove the Communists were win¬ 
ning. 

The final public perception at the time was that 
Tet showed the Communists were ready, willing 
and able to go on fighting — forever. 

In reality, Davidson estimates 84,000 
Communist troops were committed to the Tet 
fighting, and 45,000 were lost — a truly murderous 
total. Worse for the attackers, their casualties were 
concentrated among the VC and the political 
cadres that had surfaced to incite the Great 
Uprising. Without them, a protracted revolutionary 
war was impossible. As a consequence of Tet, the 
VC were eliminated as an effective force, and 
Northerners had to take over almost all the burden 
of fighting the war. 

The Saigon government came out of Tet 
stronger than it had ever been. The ARVN fought 
well, and even the previously moribund rural paci¬ 
fication program picked up momentum. Thus, 
whether by the standards of body count or a coun¬ 
terinsurgency "hearts and minds" doctrine, Tet 
was a solid Allied victory and a calamitous 
Communist defeat. 

Unfortunately, all of that was lost on most of 
the American media, and thus on the country 
depending on it for information. It may at first 
seem cliche to say a bunch of liberal-left reporters, 
through their skewed reporting, made Hanoi seem 
the victor in the Tet Offensive, thus eventually win¬ 
ning the war for the Communists. Yet there seems 
no denying the media's sorrowful misapprehen¬ 
sion was, in the words of ABC's Howard K. Smith, 
"enough to break America apart." 

Maxwell Taylor indicted television coverage of 
the offensive this way: 

In forming the popular concept of what had 
happened during the Tet Offensive, TV was the 
dominant factor. The picture of a few flaming 
Saigon houses, presented hy a gloomy voiced tele¬ 
caster as an instance of the destruction caused in 
the capital, created the inevitable impression that 
this was the way it was in all or most of Saigon. 
This human tendency to generalize from a single 
fact to a universal conclusion has always been a 
prime cause for the distorted views regarding 
Vietnam and certainly contributed to the pes¬ 
simism in the United States after the Tet 
Offensive in 1968. 

An even more scathing summary was written 
in 1981 by Robert Elegant, himself an experienced 
Vietnam War correspondent: "Never before 
Vietnam had the collective policy of the media — 
no less stringent a term will serve — sought by 
graphic and unremitting distortion — the victory 
of the enemies of the correspondents' own side." 

This negative outlook — a new kind of 
American Group Think — came to infect not only 
the citizens, but the innermost circles of U.S. deci¬ 
sion making. 


Johnson's first mistake had been his failure to 
head off the shock of Tet while he had the chance. 
His second was that once the offensive began he 
personally did nothing to try to alter the public 
mood. Instead, he ordered Westmoreland to go on 
TV from Saigon and explain the offensive was 
indeed failing. This only served to expend the last 
of the un-telegenic general's credibility, making it 
seem he was fiddling while Rome burned. The 
President then ordered members of the MACV 
staff to do the same thing, and that turned out even 
worse. Then Secretary of State Dean Rusk, fol¬ 
lowed by Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, 
took their turns under the klieg lights — again, to 
no good effect. 

Johnson remained conspicuously absent from 
the televised procession. Davidson, one of those 
who did go on camera, later wrote: "In a crisis, 
Americans want to hear from their president, and 
they want to hear straight talk, positive plans, and 
some sign of courageous leadership. From 
Johnson, the people got none of these." 

The general felt it a mistake LBJ offered "no 
Rooseveltian 'Day of Infamy' speech." 

Actually, though, Davidson probably overesti¬ 
mates Johnson's abilities. As much as he aspired to 
be like Franklin Roosevelt, LBJ really didn't have 
the stuff to do it. At heart Johnson was a wheeler- 
dealer, a legislative bully and ego-stroker, who 
quickly turned vicious and vindictive with those 
he believed had crossed him. He was not a states¬ 
man, and often seemed to confuse manipulation 
with real leadership. By Feburary 1968, he was 
quickly becoming a demoralized old man. 

Changing of the Guard 

Back in Vietnam, Westmoreland was able to 
comprehend just how badly the offensive had 
gone for the enemy, and accordingly resolved to 
go over to a counteroffensive to exploit the oppor¬ 
tunity. He felt sure his superiors would agree. On 
12 February he requested reinforcements in the 
form of a Marine regiment and a brigade of the 
82nd Airborne Division, which he eventually 
received. 

But that request proved much more important 
for what it turned into, rather than its immediate 
content. When it got to Gen. Wheeler, it became 
part of a larger mosaic. Wheeler was worried 
about the possibility of renewed fighting in Korea 
(where the Pueblo Incident had just taken place), 
increasing tensions ,in Europe, and the possible 
need to use regular army troops to cope with race 
and anti-war riots at home. Most of all, he was 
worried because, amid all those commitments, the 
entire strategic reserve of the U.S. Army had been 
reduced to the 82nd Airborne Division (which was 
already being picked-over to provide replace¬ 
ments for Vietnam). 

Wheeler therefore saw the reconstitution of 
the strategic reserve as imperative, while still also 
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wanting Westmoreland to get the reinforcements 
he had asked for Vietnam. Accordingly, Wheeler 
talked his old friend into revising his reinforce¬ 
ment request upward to 206,000. Such a request 
could only be satisfied by a call-up of the 
Reserves and National Guard. Wheeler believed 
such a call-up was the only means of rebuilding 
the strategic reserve. If the ploy worked, then 
Vietnam could be reinforced and the U.S. would 
regain considerable flexibility in dealing with 
other threats and crises. 

While the ramifications of a further mobiliza¬ 
tion were being discussed by Wheeler, 
Westmoreland, Johnson, and their staffs, an article 
appeared in the 10 March issue of The New York 
Times, revealing the request. The article did not 
mention the issues behind the request, nor did it 
discuss the desirability and feasibility of Allied 
offensive action in Vietnam. As it worked out, the 
story, in revealing only the bottom-line figure of 
206,000, seemed to entirely discredit the claims 
then being made by the Administration that Tet 
had been a major victory. 

Davidson concluded: 

The average American had to ask the question: 
if the United States had achieved such a military 
triumph, why did Westmoreland need 200,000 
more troops in Vietnam to avoid defeat? To say 
that Gen. Wheeler had been...hoist on his own 
petard understates the case. Impaled with him 
were Gen. Westmoreland, the JCS, the 
Administration, and perhaps the last chance to 
win the war in Vietnam. 

President Johnson, of course, turned down the 
request. It, and the Reserve activation in particular, 
were too politically hazardous. It threatened to 
alienate the middle class elements who formed 
Johnson's last center of support. Many of their sons 
had joined the Reserves and National Guard pre¬ 
cisely to avoid service in Vietnam. 

The President's refusal also sent a broader 
message. By denying the reinforcements he gave 
tacit acknowledgment the war could no longer be 
won through escalation — at least not at any level 
and cost acceptable at home. From that point on, 
American policy in Vietnam was no longer direct¬ 
ed toward victory, but toward getting out in some 
kind of face-saving way. 

All of this was too much for LBJ. He 
announced he would not seek re-election in the 
fall. In the end, it could be said he had been 
destroyed by Vietnam in general, and Tet in partic¬ 
ular. 

Conclusions 

The Tet Offensive was a military disaster of the 
highest order for those who launched it. That is not 
surprising, since the operation was based on a plan 
that defied military logic by flouting the principles 
of mass, economy of force, and simplicity. 


Less recognized, though, is the Offensive's 
matching political bankruptcy. The Communists in 
Hanoi were guilty of a kind of "Group Think" that 
led them to bank everything on their infatuation 
with the revolutionary ideal of mass uprising. In so 
doing, the North Vietnamese leadership sacrificed 
a potent weapon — the Viet Cong and their ability 
to prosecute long-term revolutionary war. At the 
same time, the political hand of their enemies in 
Saigon was strengthened. 

The appreciation of the Offensive in the United 
States, however, was tainted by biased and pes¬ 
simistic journalism. That fear and loathing quickly 
festered into a rejection of Johnson and the eventu¬ 
al retreat of the U.S. from Vietnam. 

Tet, in fact, points to Lyndon Johnson as the 
worst war leader the United States has ever had the 
misfortune to suffer. In a broader sense, it probably 
also shows LBJ was temperamentally unfit for the 
Presidency. He had been the power-nexus of the 
Senate, and a major force in the Democratic Party, 
but he lacked the equanimity, stability and deci¬ 
siveness needed to lead in war. Johnson was not 
the first American politician to find domestic gov¬ 
ernment and wartime leadership are different 
things, but his personal discovery came too late to 
save the Republic a terrible scarring and Vietnam 
from conquest. 

The Tet Offensive was the decisive event in the 
process of expelling the United States from 
Vietnam. That was not because of what the 
Communists did right — which was very little — 
but for what their American enemies did wrong. © 
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The PAVN and Tet 

by Joseph Miranda 


T he Tet Offensive of 1968 must go down in 
history as one of the most decisive military 
campaigns of the 20th century. With it, the 
Vietnamese Communists were able to turn their 
impending military defeat into a strategic victory. 
The reasons for this for the most part have not been 
understood in the West. In order to make sense of 
the events of that year, it is necessary to under¬ 
stand the military system of the victors of Tet, the 
People's Army of Vietnam (PAVN). 

The PAVN must be reckoned one of the most 
successful military forces in modern history. It has 
won wars against two major Western powers — 
France and the United States — conquered all of 
Indochina, and stood up to the might of Red China. 
Clearly, the experience of the PAVN provides valu¬ 
able lessons. 

The origins of the modern PAVN go back sev¬ 
eral thousand years in Vietnamese history. Many 
wars have instilled a tradition of martial spirit in 
the Vietnamese, bound up in a national glorifica¬ 
tion of epic resistance against invaders. Asia's first 
military academy opened in Hanoi in the 13th cen¬ 
tury. Later that same century, the Vietnamese did 
the seemingly impossible by defeating a Mongol 
occupation through a combination of guerrilla and 
conventional warfare. When the French seized 
Vietnam in the late 19th century, after a series of 
colonial-military expeditions, there was frequent 
and widespread resistance. 

Despite the martial tradition, the pre-modern 
Vietnamese military system was not innovative, 
with most of its tactics and doctrine taken from the 
Chinese model (whose military, political and cul¬ 
tural influence is great throughout Southeast 
Asia). What made the Vietnamese unique, howev¬ 
er, was their conception that every citizen was 
automatically also a soldier, and must offer resis¬ 
tance to foreign invaders. 

While Vietnamese armed forces often lacked 
the weapons and training of their enemies, those 
invaders always found themselves stymied in a 
morass of endless fighting. This kind of mass resis¬ 
tance was accentuated by the decentralized nature 
of Vietnamese society, wherein the majority of the 
population lived spread throughout the country¬ 
side in self-sufficient villages. The terrain of 
Vietnam also aided its inhabitants; the mountains 
and dense jungles are ideally suited for guerrilla 
operations. 

Lacking the conventional military resources of 
their opponents, Vietnamese military doctrine 
came to emphasize the development of means to 
negate those invader advantages. Their first princi¬ 
ple centered on maintaining the spirit necessary to 


last through a protracted war, during which the 
invaders would eventually tire and go home, no 
matter how many battles they won. 

Just as importantly, the Vietnamese developed 
means to attack their enemies' psychological weak¬ 
nesses. Deception became a key part of their con¬ 
cept of strategy. Toward that end, Vietnamese 
armies came to have three components: 1) the real 
army (chinh binh ), which operated openly; 2) the 
hidden army (ky binh ), made up of guerrilla forces; 
and 3) the phantom army (nghi binh ). The last actu¬ 
ally represented nothing more than various ploys 
to demoralize the enemy by creating the illusion of 
superior strength in the first two. 

Origin and Evolution of the PAVN 

The PAVN itself began as the armed wing of 
the Vietnamese Communist Party, the part that 
would lead in the armed struggle against French 
colonial rule. Its first unit was formed in June 1930, 
as the Ba Xa Red Guards, with a strength of 30 

Throughout World War II, the Viet Minh (the 
united front organization of the Vietnamese 
Communists), under the leadership of Ho Chi 
Minh, organized radical and nationalist groups in a 
guerrilla war against the Japanese, who had occu¬ 
pied Indochina (Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia) in 
1940, after France fell to the Nazis. 

Joining with Ho was Vo Nguyen Giap, a histo¬ 
ry teacher who became leader of the Viet Minh 
military. In the mountains of the Cao Bang region, 
Giap, some Vietnamese cadres and Montagnard 
tribesmen, began organizing a nationally based 
guerrilla force in 1942. Much of this early cam¬ 
paigning can be judged successful only if viewed 
as a learning process, during which small guerrilla 
raids evolved into the basis for an entire military 
doctrine. Even more significantly, the means to 
carry out supply and intelligence functions in the 
absence of material resources were also developed. 

The main resource of the PAVN was seen to be 
the Vietnamese people themselves. The friendly 
and supportive populace was counted on to pro¬ 
vide agent networks, supplies, porters, sanctuaries, 
and local defense militias, as well as the human 
basis for obtaining recruits for the main force units. 

Giap organized the "Liberation Armed- 
Propaganda Brigade" in December 1944. It was 
composed of Giap and 34 others, armed with a var¬ 
ied collection of small arms. Such armed propagan¬ 
da cadres eventually grew to be central to the con¬ 
duct of Vietnamese Communist operations. They 
provided the synthesis of armed and political strug¬ 
gle essential to conducting successful revolution. 
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The Viet Minh attempted to move into the 
power vacuum left in Indochina by the Japanese 
surrender in 1945. On 2 September, Ho Chi Minh 
officially proclaimed the independence of Vietnam, 
with the Viet Minh controlling the new nation's 
government and army. (In actuality, that "govern¬ 
ment" was nothing more than a clandestine politi¬ 
cal organization, and the "army" only a scattering 
of guerrilla bands across the countryside.) The 
French, of course, rejected the declaration. 

Paris wanted its Indochinese colonies back, 
and in 1946 returned there in strength, thus precip¬ 
itating the First Indochinese War. That war contin¬ 
ued until the Viet Minh victory at Dien Bien Phu, 
where the French were defeated both militarily 
and politically. 

During the war with France, the PAVN 
expanded into a full-fledged army. It finished the 
conflict with a strength of some 200,000 regulars, 
backed by hundreds of thousands more organized 
into para-military units. 

At the same time as its numbers grew, the 
PAVN also matured organizationally. It developed 
into a three-tiered military. At the bottom was the 
Self Defense Force, made up of village militias. It 
was responsible for local defense, enforcing 
Communist Party directives, and providing the 
PAVN regulars with logistic and intelligence sup¬ 
port. Above that was the Regional Force, com¬ 
prised of full-time guerrilla units operating in spe¬ 
cific areas of the country. Such units conducted 
raids and ambushes to harass the enemy, in classic 
guerrilla war style. Finally, at the top were the 
Main Force units, which served as the Viet Minh's 
professional and mobile military arm. 

The Main Force units were organized into 
independent regiments and divisions, and were 
classified as either "light" or "heavy." The light 
units had an infantry division configuration, with 
each holding two or more regiments, plus support¬ 
ing artillery, engineer and supply units. The heavy 
divisions controlled artillery and anti-aircraft units. 
It was the heavy units that earned much of the 
credit for the victory at Dien Bien Phu, by provid¬ 
ing the firepower that eventually smashed the 
French defenses. 

The Communist political infrastructure paral¬ 
leled its military. It was responsible for conducting 
propaganda, mobilizing the people, and adminis¬ 
tering liberated areas. The political infrastructure 
and the PAVN were completely integrated at all 
levels, with military operations always under com¬ 
plete political control. 

Both branches worked together for mutual 
benefit. The political arm provided the PAVN with 
recruits and intelligence, while also conducting 
psychological warfare operations against the 
enemy. In turn, the PAVN defended the political 
infrastructure. 

The "People's Armed Public Security Force" 
also evolved during this period. This was an intel¬ 



ligence organization with a primary mission of 
maintaining internal security. It later became 
responsible for secret police and border guard 
operations. 

The concept of the "Cadre" was central to the 
conduct of all Communist military and political 
operations, and there were three types: political, 
military, and economic. The political cadres con¬ 
ducted indoctrination and mass mobilization, and 
controlled the administrative structure of the 
whole revolutionary movement and government. 
Military cadres trained the armed forces and led 
them in combat. Economic cadres worked to 
restructure the industrial, commercial and agricul¬ 
tural sectors of society along Marxist lines. 

Originally the PAVN had no formal rank hier¬ 
archy other than "cadre" and "combatant." The 
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PAVN/PLAF Main Force Division 
Structure 

This organization ap¬ 
proximates the struc¬ 
ture of North Viet¬ 
namese and Viet Cong 
Main Force divisions. 
gg| ££ ggj ggg j ^|| Their actual tables of 

*2-3 sapper organization and or¬ 

ders of battle were in a 
constant state of flux, since the Communists regularly reas¬ 
signed units and redesignated them. Many Viet Cong Main 
Force, along with most Regional and Local Force units, were 
organized into independent regiments and battalions. The 
Communists assigned "Front" headquarters to control those 
units in specific military regions. The B-3 Front, for instance, 
operated in the Central Highlands, while the B-5 Front was 
near the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ). 

Viet Cong (PLAF) Main Force Infantry 
Battalion 

A major differ¬ 
ence between 
this unit and its 
U.S. and Allied 

I | | | I counterparts 

1^71 |S ~-7| was the attach- 

WM wM HH ment of a politi- 

R 0Con Sapper cal section. 

Communist Sapper Battalion 

Communist sapper units combined tra¬ 
ditional assault-engineer functions 
with commando capabilities. They 
were glorified by the Communists as 
■ the leading element of the military 

p eac mens struggle. The sappers spearheaded 
assaults against Allied fortified base 
camps and were responsible for many 
|x5-7 "Teams" 0 f ttig more daring attacks made by the 
Communists during the Tet Offensive. 
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cadre provided the command and staff functions 
reserved for officers in most armies, while the com¬ 
batants made up the rank and file. As the PAVN 
grew, though, and its military professionalism 
increased, a formalized rank system was introduced. 

The 1954 Geneva conference ended the First 
Indochina War and led to the division of Vietnam 
into the Communist "Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam" (DRV) in the north, and the "Republic of 
Vietnam" (RVN) in the south. Laos and Cambodia 
also gained their independence. The mid-1950s saw 
the Communists preparing to continue the revolu¬ 
tion into the RVN. 

Following the Geneva Accords, the Commun¬ 
ists left about 10,000 men in the South, who formed 


the nucleus for future revolution there. The cover 
organization for the southern revolution was the 
National Liberation Front (NLF). Its military arm 
was the People's Liberation Army (PLA), created 
in December 1960, and later redesignated the 
People's Liberation Armed Forces (PLAF) — more 
commonly known as the Viet Cong. 

Meanwhile in Laos, the DRV also supported 
the Communist Pathet Lao in their war against that 
government. After much military and diplomatic 
maneuvering, Laos was declared neutral. In actual¬ 
ity, this development was a convenient sham for 
the PAVN, since its units were able to occupy the 
eastern part of the country and secure it as a sup¬ 
ply and infiltration route into the south — the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail. 

Similarly, PAVN combat and logistic units 
moved into eastern Cambodia and set up bases 
and more supply routes leading into the RVN. 
Since Cambodia was also officially "neutral," those 
bases became sanctuaries for Communist forces 
operating against the South. Given the geography 
of the Laotian/Cambodian/Vietnamese border 
areas. Communist control there also gave them the 
classic military advantage of "interior lines," since 
they could strike into almost all parts of South 
Vietnam from the same base. 

Throughout the 1960s, the PLAF expanded 
throughout the South, forming battalions, regi¬ 
ments, and finally several divisions. As with the 
Viet Minh earlier, the PLAF divided itself into the 
three echelons of Self Defense, Regional, and Main 
Force units, while the NLF provided an under¬ 
ground political infrastructure. 

The "Secret Self Defense Force" became a new 
adjunct to the existing Self Defense units. This new 
branch consisted of underground networks orga¬ 
nized in enemy-controlled territory to conduct sub¬ 
version, sabotage and spy missions. 

The PAVN meanwhile began steadily infiltrat¬ 
ing men south. Initially these were only replace¬ 
ments to make up PLAF losses; later, such transfers 
would encompass whole new units. PAVN regi¬ 
ments were first committed to the South in 1965, 
and in the following years entire divisions were 
sent. The decisive period in the relationship 
between the PAVN and Viet Cong came after the 
Tet Offensive, when Hanoi moved an increasing 
number of its own units southward to take over 
the struggle as the NLF disintegrated. 

That massive reinforcement also reflected a 
change in the doctrine of the northern Communist 
leadership. That is, throughout the 1960s and 
1970s, the PAVN had increased its conventional 
armament, especially artillery and armor. During 
the first part of that period, however, those in the 
command who favored a continuation of the tradi¬ 
tional revolutionary ("Protracted War") strategy, 
headed by Giap, held control. Tet represented a 
frustrated break with that tradition, and despite its 
failure, the withdrawal of American forces allowed 
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those favoring a more conventional ("Big Unit") 
approach to warfare to gradually win out. 

The main Communist fighting force in the 
South eventually became the PAVN. Even though 
the North's 1972 (conventional) invasion of the 
South was repulsed, the 1975 (again, conventional) 
offensive brought the PAVN's final triumph. By 
1978, this same Big Unit approach allowed the 
PAVN to go on and conquer Cambodia and Laos 
(where, ironically, it then found itself mired in a 
fight against indigenous anti-Vietnamese guerrilla 
movements). That period climaxed in 1979 with a 
Red Chinese punitive incursion into northern 
Vietnam, carried out in support of its now anti- 
Vietnamese Cambodian allies, the Khmer Rouge. 

Aside from their own doctrinal dispute, the 
Vietnamese Communists fought another war of 
words in the 1960s in which the Northerners vehe¬ 
mently denied any direct or controlling involve¬ 
ment in the Southern revolutionary movement. 
Ironically, since 1975, all official Vietnamese 
Communist military writings have emphasized 
exactly the opposite — claiming the North con¬ 
trolled things in the South all along, and that it was 
only the PAVN effort which eventually won the 
war. Some of that is probably exaggeration, aimed 
at diminishing the stature of former Southern NLF 
leaders who now stand as rivals for national politi¬ 
cal power. The fact remains, however, the North 
did indeed maintain great control over the NLF 
through its cadres, replacement and logistic sup¬ 
port. 

Throughout the 1980s, the PAVN continued to 
increase its conventional armament. It formed 
seven tank regiments, with a total strength of 2,500 
Armored Fighting Vehicles (AFVs); expanded its 
helicopter arm, and continued its counterinsur¬ 
gency operations in Laos and Cambodia. (Those 
last two go together in a sincere imitation of 
American airmobile tactics of the 1960s and 1970s.) 

But even as the PAVN has increased in size 
and conventional effectiveness, so too have the 
anti-Vietnamese guerrilla movements throughout 
the region burgeoned. Lately, there are even 
reports of an anti-Communist resistance movement 
in Vietnam itself. The PAVN has proven itself 
unable to apply the lessons of revolutionary war¬ 
fare in reverse. Still, as the 1990s open, the PAVN 
remains the most potent military force in Southeast 
Asia. 

Doctrine 

The essence of Vietnamese Communist mili¬ 
tary doctrine lay in their concept of Dau Tranh. 
Literally translated, that means "Struggle 
Movement," but in application it carried a far more 
powerful, almost mythic, connotation. In full, Dau 
Tranh indicates a total struggle by the entire nation, 
a complete commitment of moral and material 
resources, which together creates the higher spirit 
necessary for ultimate victory. 



Naturally, a concept as broad as Dau Tranh 
encompasses many smaller programs within it. 
Dau Tranh vu trang (armed struggle, or the "vio¬ 
lence program") is made up of both conventional 
(Big Unit) and guerrilla warfare (protracted con¬ 
flict). Within those two broad forms lie the con¬ 
cepts of Positional Warfare and Mobile Warfare. 

Positional Warfare is waged for control of ter¬ 
ritory. In it, units seize, hold and defend terrain — 
along with the people living there. In contrast. 
Mobile Warfare is conducted primarily to destroy 
the enemy armed forces. This Vietnamese concept, 
in fact, goes beyond what Western military science 
would define as simple "maneuver." The purpose 
is not just to out-maneuver the enemy, but to do so 
in a way that then brings enough force to bear to 
deliver an annihilating blow. The force conducting 
Mobile Warfare must always be prepared and able 
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Higher U.S. Command Structure in 
Vietnam 

xxxx* The United States Military Assistance Com- 
I MACV I mand, Vietnam (MACV) was a unified (all-ser¬ 
vice) command headquarters, controlling all 
U.S. Army, Air Force and Navy units and operations in 
Vietnam. It controlled U.S. Army Vietnam (USARV), Naval 
Forces Vietnam, 7th Air Force, I Field Force, II Field Force, III 
Marine Amphibious Force, 5th Special Forces Group, and vari¬ 
ous other military and advisory activities. 

United States Army Vietnam was 
responsible for logistic and adminis¬ 
trative support for the U.S. forces in 
Vietnam. The I and II Field Forces were 
corps-level commands, controlling 
U.S. and Allied Forces in their area of 
operations. The I Field Force was locat¬ 
ed in the II Corps Zone; the II Field 
Force in III Corps. 


to abandon territory in order to preserve itself and 
reach the final, enemy-annihilating goal. 

Terrorism is also part of the violence program. 
Its main purpose is to eliminate the enemy's politi¬ 
cal infrastructure, especially the administrative 
branches of his government, as well as police, 
teachers, doctors, etc. This cuts the link between 
the people and the enemy, leading to the latter's 
further isolation. It also intimidates the people by 
keeping them fearful of supporting the enemy gov¬ 
ernment, and generates a general sense of insecuri¬ 
ty throughout the supposedly secure "rear areas." 


MACV Studies & Observations Group 
(MACV-SOG) 

MACV-SOG conducted unconventional warfare and 
clandestine operations throughout Indochina. At its high 
point, it included 2,000 U.S. and 8,000 indigenous troops. 
The U.S. members were drawn from Special Forces, Navy 
SEALS, and intelligence and PSYOP units. Air support was 
provided by Air Force Air Commando Squadrons, which 
flew clandestine insertion and gunship support missions. 

MACV-SOG missions included cross-border raids into 
North Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia to disrupt Communist 
base areas, freeing American POWs from captivity, support 
of anti-Communist resistance forces in North Vietnam, psy¬ 
chological warfare, raid, reconnaissance/intelligence and 
assassination operations. 

MACV-SOG was divided into three field commands. 
Command and Control North (CCN) conducted missions in 
Laos and North Vietnam. Command and Control Central 
(CCC) operated along the Laos-Cambodia border region. 
Command and Control South (CCS) conducted missions in 
Cambodia. 


While armed dau tranh carries on the military 
advance, political dau tranh provides the psycho¬ 
logical offensive. Political struggle ( dau tranh chinh 
tri ) encompasses all forms of propaganda and 
political action, including mass demonstrations 
and front organizations, etc., and is divided into 
three categories. 

Dich van (action among the enemy) occurs 
when political cadres move among the populace 
controlled by the enemy, subverting them through 
propaganda, and drawing them into an ever- 
expanding revolutionary infrastructure. 

Binh van (action among the military) is psycho¬ 
logical warfare designed to undermine the morale 
of the enemy armed forces. Propaganda is used to 
promote enemy desertions and defections. (In actu¬ 
ality, during the Indochina Wars, both sides con¬ 
ducted extensive psychological warfare operations 
of this type. While there were many individual 
desertions and defections going both ways, no 
large unit of either side ever changed allegiance.) 

Last, Dan van (action among the people) is the 
term for political indoctrination of already con¬ 
trolled populaces, conducted to maintain and 
heighten their loyalty and fighting spirit. 

The synthesis of political and military dau 
tranh is called "armed propaganda." It is conduct¬ 
ed among the enemy populace by cadres entering 
their villages and cities, executing political enemies 
there, and propagandizing as many as possible to 
the revolutionary side. As practiced, Vietnamese 
Communist armed propaganda went even farther, 
however, to take in virtually all types of actions 
combining armed struggle with politics. For exam¬ 
ple, sapper raids on symbols of enemy power 
(such as the American Embassy in Saigon) are a 
form of armed propaganda, and work as a demon¬ 
stration of revolutionary strength and enemy 
weakness and unpreparedness. 

According to these doctrines, the revolution's 
enemies will be caught between the hammer of 
military dau tranh and the anvil of political dau 
tranh, and will thus be unable to strike decisive 
counterblows on either front. The culmination all 
this leads up to is the "General Offensive," coupled 
with a "General Uprising." To the North 
Vietnamese, those terms were doctrinal on their 
surface, but nearly mystical in their deeper signifi¬ 
cance. 

The General Offensive and General Uprising 
would come once in the war and decide the entire 
issue. The General Offensive would be the ultimate 
military campaign which would strike the sought 
after annihilating blow. The General Uprising 
would then cause the old order to literally disinte¬ 
grate and put the revolutionary and oppressed 
masses in power. 

Tactics/Strategy 

To the PAVN, the ultimate objective of war is 
the annihilation of the enemy's strength, both mili- 
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tary and political. But in reality, superior enemy 
strength almost always required them to take an 
indirect approach toward that goal. 

Superior enemy military strength was largely 
negated by the PAVN practice of fighting only on 
terms advantageous to them. They overturned 
superior American and French firepower by sel¬ 
dom offering major units as a target for it. PAVN 
units usually remained "underground," dispersed 
among the people, or spread out in remote jungle 
bases, or across the border in Laos and Cambodia. 
Communist units would usually withdraw (after 


receiving well-timed warnings from their local 
intelligence network) of pending attcks by enemy 
units. 

When on the offensive, the Communists gener¬ 
ally used two kinds of tactics: the Coordinated 
Attack, and the Independent Fighting Method. A 
Coordinated Attack was a meticulously planned 
and rehearsed operation against an enemy unit or 
installation. The purpose of such attacks was psy¬ 
chological as well as military, to deliver a blow 
against the enemy at a location he assumed was 
impregnable. By doing so, the enemy's sense of 


The U.S. Army in Vietnam During Tet 


xx The 1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile) was a 

L-T | 1Cav completely helicopter-mobile division. It 
served as a rapid strike and reserve force. 
During Tet, it fought in the I and II Corps zones, partici¬ 
pating in the fighting around Hue, and in the relief of 
Khe Sanh. 


xx The 1st Infantry Division fought in the Saigon 
1 area. 


The 4th Infantry Division operated in the 
Central Highlands, taking part in some fierce 
actions in the border regions. 


x_ The 173rd Airborne Brigade was organized 

LXj 13 and trained in the early 1960s to fight 

"brushfire" wars. It was one of the first U.S. 
units committed to Vietnam. 

The 199th Infantry Brigade (Light) fought in 
U-CI 199 the Saigon area throughout the Tet 
Offensive. 

I'' The 11th Armored Cavalry Regiment served as 
\(Zj\ " the mobile shock force for the III Corps zone. 

It was equipped with tanks, armored person¬ 
nel carriers and helicopters. 


xx xhe 9th Infantry Division fought around 
Saigon. Its 2nd Brigade was organized as a 
Mobile Riverine Force, with all its elements 
afloat on gunboats and amphibious troop carriers. 

■■23 The 2 3rd Infantry Division was the only Army 
divisional unit which had an official name, 
"Americal," which was an abbreviation for 
"American/New Caledonian" (from its World War II 
service in the Pacific). It consisted of the 11th, 196th, and 
198th Infantry Brigades, and fought in the I Corps region. 

The 25th Infantry Division fought in the III 
Corps region. 

The 101st Airborne Division was the famed 
"Screaming Eagles" division of World War 
II. By 1968, it had been completely reconfig¬ 
ured along airmobile lines for its service in Vietnam, 
and operated throughout the country. 

xx The 1st Brigade/5th Infantry Division was sent 
HSy 1 5 to Vietnam in July 1968, and posted in the I 
Corps zone. The unit was equipped with sev¬ 
eral kinds of armored fighting vehicles. 

x The 3rd Brigade/82nd Airborne Division was 

L^J 3 82 airlifted to Vietnam during the height of the 

Tet Offensive. It was attached to the 101st 
Airborne, and was later used as a mobile reserve. 



x The 18th Military Police Brigade provided over¬ 
ly 18 all command and control for U.S. military 
police units throughout Vietnam. In addition 
to military law enforcement, the brigade provided vari¬ 
ous security and counterinsurgency functions. 

The 135th, 149th and 525th Military Intelligence 
1 Ml | Groups were responsible for a variety of intel¬ 
ligence and counter-intelligence missions, 
including long-range reconnaissance, identification of 
the Communist underground, neutralization of enemy 
espionage efforts, counter-subversion, and tactical intel¬ 
ligence. 

m i The 4th Psychological Operations Group provid- 
["^l 4 ed propaganda and other political action sup¬ 
port and advice to the Republic of Vietnam. 
This included tactical psychological operations against 
enemy personnel, aimed at causing their demoraliza¬ 
tion and desertion, and efforts to gain the active sup¬ 
port of the Vietnamese people. 


x The 1st Aviation Brigade controlled all non- 
l^aPl 1 divisional U.S. Army aviation units in Viet¬ 
nam. This included helicopter gunship, assault 
transport, logistic support, reconnaissance, cargo, and 
civic action operations. The brigade controlled the 11th, 
12th, 16th, 17th, 160th, 164th, and 165th Aviation Groups. 
Some of these groups would be assigned directly to divi¬ 
sions to provide airmobile support. 
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U.S. Army Divisional Organization in 
Vietnam 




U.S. Army div¬ 
isions throughout 
the Vietnam era 
were based on the 
ROAD (Reorganiz¬ 
ation Objective 
Army Division) 
concept. Under 
ROAD, each div¬ 
ision had a "base," 
consisting of a 
headquarters com¬ 
pany, an artillery 
brigade, a support 
command (for log¬ 
istic operations), 
armored cavalry, 
aviation, engineer, 
and signals battal¬ 
ions, and military 
police and military 
intelligence companies. 

The combat-maneuver elements 
consisted of from 9 to 11 infantry, 
armor, mechanized infantry, airmo¬ 
bile, and/or airborne battalions. 

Depending on its mix of maneuver 
battalions, a division would be desig¬ 
nated as infantry, armored, mecha¬ 
nized infantry, airmobile or airborne. 

Each division had three brigade head¬ 
quarters, to which maneuver battal¬ 
ions were assigned for specific opera¬ 
tions. 

The organization proved very 
flexible. The division commander 
could tailor the brigades with almost any mix of maneuver 
and support units to meet the requirements of different mis¬ 
sions. In addition to the assigned units, divisions would usu¬ 
ally have extra artillery, aviation, intelligence, etc., units 
attached to them. 



superiority, as well as numbers of enemy soldiers, 
could be eliminated. 

The Independent Fighting Method involved 
numerous small unit operations throughout a 
region, carried out to exhaust the enemy's overall 
ability to react there. The revolutionary force never 
presented a target large enough for the enemy to 
use his superior firepower against. While the indi¬ 
vidual attacks may each have caused small enemy 
losses, cumulatively they lead to a sense of frustra¬ 
tion among his forces, as they found themselves 
constantly harassed and unable to deliver any 
meaningful counterblow. 


Both kinds of attack relied for much of their 
success on the support of the local populace. Such 
support provided the intelligence information 
which pinpointed enemy forces, and helped gener¬ 
ate local tactical superiority by adding in Self 
Defense Forces at selected engagements. (By exten¬ 
sion, the triple echelon of forces also provided 
another advantage in that, as the Main and 
Regional Force units suffered losses, Self Defence 
units could be upgraded to provide replacements.) 

The concept of the use of terrain was also relat¬ 
ed to both kinds of attack. The Communists divid¬ 
ed Vietnam into three types of "Strategic Areas" — 
the cities, the countryside, and the mountains. The 
cities, of course, were the major centers of popula¬ 
tion; where enemy strength was greatest. 

The countryside was the populated rural 
areas, where enemy control was weaker. The 
Communists built up their political infrastructure 
in the countryside, with the objective of eventually 
generating sufficient strength to isolate the cities 
both geographically and politically. When the 
overall balance of strength had shifted to the revo¬ 
lutionaries, the final assault would then be 
launched against the cities. 

Finally, the mountains and other remote areas 
were used primarily as sanctuaries to escape 
enemy military strength. The main drawback of 
the remote areas was that they lacked the populace 
needed to fully support operations. 

The populace of the Communist-controlled 
countryside made up the "Popular Base," and its 
preservation was deemed vital. This was especially 
true in 1965-67, when the United States committed 


U.S. Ranger Infantry Company 



Ranger companies were 
assigned directly to U.S. divi¬ 
sions, providing reconnais¬ 
sance and long range patrol¬ 
ling capabilities. Each pla¬ 
toon would be broken down 
into several patrol "teams." 


its ground and airpower to the war. During that 
time the Communist forces suffered massive losses 
in battle, but were able time and again to withdraw 
the survivors to sanctuaries where their units 
could be rebuilt. U.S. military operations at the 
time were generally hot targeted against the NLF 
political (Popular) infrastructure. 

Thus the Communist Popular Base remained 
largely intact (allowing for an almost indefinite 
replacement of Communist losses), while opposi¬ 
tion to involvement in Vietnam was increasing in 
the United States. By the beginning of 1968, events 
were heading toward some kind of climax in 
Vietnam. While U.S. forces were continually 
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defeating Communist forces in the field, American 
homefront morale was eroding. 

Tet and Its Aftermath 

The culmination of all this came in the 
Communist Winter-Spring Campaign of 1967-68, 
known in the West as the Tet Offensive. The North 
Vietnamese Politburo termed it "General 
Offensive, General Uprising," and planned for it to 
unfold in three phases. 

Phase I was to run from September through 
December of 1967. During that time, the PAVN 
would launch attacks along the RVN's borders to 
draw U.S. forces away from the cities and populat¬ 
ed regions. 


U.S. Infantry 
Organization i 



Sti Si 


Battalion 
n Vietnam 

This was the offi¬ 
cial structure of 
the infantry bat¬ 
talion. Frequent¬ 
ly, though, the 
heavy weapons 
were left in base 
camp and those 
personnel em¬ 
ployed as regular 
infantry. 


Phase II would be a country-wide assault. The 
NLF/PLAF would attack the cities to ignite a gen¬ 
eral uprising. The Communists expected the 
ARVN to disintegrate at this point, with whole 
units defecting, thus leading to the complete and 
obvious military/political isolation of American 
forces. The PAVN itself would be held back from 
the city attacks to show more clearly this was a 
popular uprising of South Vietnamese, not an inva¬ 
sion run from Hanoi. 

Phase III would cap the offensive and be 
directed against the now-isolated U.S. forces. These 
final blows would be delivered in ways similar to 
Dien Bien Phu. The code name for the third phase 
was to be "Second Wave," and the final battle was 
projected to occur mostly at Khe Sanh. 

On 30 January 1968, as the Tet Lunar New 
Year celebrations began throughout Vietnam, the 
Communists began a wave of attacks against South 
Vietnamese cities, provincial capitals, and military 
installations. They threw the entire NLF into the 
attacks — not just the military arm (the PLAF), but 
also the political cadres and local self-defense mili¬ 
tias. 

In the cities and towns the Communists were 
able to seize, they immediately instituted "revolu¬ 
tionary justice," rounding up and executing politi- 


U.S. 5th Special Forces Group (Airborne) 

in The 5th Special Force Group (Airborne) was respon- 
|^^| 5 sible for a wide range of unconventional warfare 
activities throughout Vietnam. Its primary mission 
was the development of the Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group (CIDG) program, in which Special Forces personnel 
("Green Berets") mobilized, trained and led some 45,000 
Vietnamese and Montagnards in counter-insurgency. The 
CIDG program- was, in effect, a guerrilla warfare campaign 
against the Communists. In addition to the program's mili¬ 
tary aspects. Special Forces personnel also worked to win 
the active support of the South Vietnamese through civic 
action efforts. 

The 5th Special Forces Group was organized into compa¬ 
nies (later termed battalions) and detachments. The compa¬ 
nies were largely responsible for the CIDG program, while 
the detachments conducted special missions. 

The Special Forces companies were commanded by lieu¬ 
tenant colonels. Each consisted of a "C Detachment" (for 
command and control), and several "B Detachments." Each 
B Detachment in turn controlled several "A Detachments." 
The A Detachments were directly responsible for training 
and leading indigenous forces. 


cal opponents. They also attempted to rally the 
South Vietnamese people to their cause, but were 
usually met with indifference or outright hostility. 

Most of the Communist attacks were repulsed 
quickly by massive application of American and 
South Vietnamese firepower. Even most South 
Vietnamese regional and popular forces held, 
repelling Communist assaults until relieved by reg¬ 
ular ARVN and Allied emits. 

Two major set-piece battles occurred at Hue 
and Khe Sanh. In Hue, the Communists seized 
most of the city in the initial hours of their attack; 


5th Special Forces (Airborne) Mobile 
Strike Force 


lx! 


There were five of 
these Mobile Strike 
Force Commands 
(nicknamed "Mike 
Forces") in early 1968, 
one for each Corps 
nsport zone, plus one kept 
*■ ” - upply under the direct con¬ 

trol of the 5th Special 
Forces headquarters at Nha Trang. They were made up of 
Vietnamese, Chinese and Cambodian personnel, under the 
control of an A-Team, and were used to reinforce threatened 
CIDG camps, and to conduct patrol and strike missions. 
Essentially light infantry units, in practice they had a high 
degree of airmobility. 
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U.S. Marines and ARVN forces then retook it dur¬ 
ing several weeks of block-by-block fighting. At 
Khe Sanh, the beleaguered garrison, with the help 
of a huge air support operation, held off several 
PAVN divisions until airmobile forces came to the 
rescue. 

The RVN General Assembly approved nation¬ 
al mobilization on 9 February 1968, and began arm¬ 
ing its citizens on a mass basis for defense against 
further Communist attacks. Meanwhile, Allied 
forces fought to retake what had been lost to the 
attackers. 

Unlike the past, during Tet, Communist units 
defended the terrain they had seized — and were 
mostly annihilated by Allied counterattacks. The 
Tet Offensive cost the Reds some 40,000 killed in 
action and taken as prisoners of war (by U.S. 
count). Free World forces lost 3,000 dead, along 
with numerous additional civilian casualties and 
refugees. 

More important than just the numbers, howev¬ 


The U.S. Marine Corps in Vietnam 

X X X The III Marine Amphibious Force commanded U.S. 
I 1 1 1 1 Marine units in the I Corps zone. 

x x The 1st Marine Division consisted of the 1st, 5th and 
GE 7th Marine Regiments. The 26th Marine Regiment was 
attached to the division (from the 5th Marine Div¬ 
ision), as was the 27th Marine Regiment from February 1968. 

x x The 3rd Marine Division included the 3rd, 4th and 
GE 3 9th Marine Regiments. 

ii The Marine Corps Combined Action Program 
[cap] Battalions were responsible for training South 
Vietnamese civilians in the countryside to defend 
their villages. Marine teams were sent to live among the vil¬ 
lagers, thus generating additional confidence by their pres¬ 
ence. There were three of these battalions in early 1968. 

x The 1st USMC Air Wing consisted of the 11th, 12th 
|00| i and 13th Air Groups. 

mi The 16th and 32nd USMC Helicopter Groups pro- 

vided Marine operations with helicopter trans¬ 
port and combat support. 

U.S. MARINE DIVISION STANDARD ORGANIZATION 
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er, the NLF lost its core of political cadres and vet¬ 
eran fighters. It would never be the same again. 
The Communist countryside infrastructure was 
also sacrificed. A vacuum was thus created into 
which the South Vietnamese moved after the offen¬ 
sive. 

Tet also served as a doctrinal shock to the 
American military leadership. Following the offen¬ 
sive, Allied forces at last developed and used an 
integrated counterinsurgency program, which 
worked to neutralize the remnants of the 
Communist infrastructure in the countryside. 

Of course, as had been noted ad infinitum dur¬ 
ing the years since, while the Communists were 
defeated militarily in Tet, they won politically by 
merely demonstrating an ability to launch such a 
bold plan. The resulting collapse of American 
homefront morale and failure of will has often 
been blamed on the media for overreacting to the 
city attacks, and for allowing pessimism to infect 
virtually all their reporting. 

In the broader sense, though, the American 
morale collapse had its deeper roots in the failure 
of their military's pre-Tet strategy. From 1965 
through 1967, there really was no coherent Free 
World strategy being used in Vietnam. Political 
and security operations against the NLF under¬ 
ground were never integrated with military opera¬ 
tions against the PLAF and PAVN. Since the goal 
of the United States prior to 1968 had been to inflict 
enough losses on the Communists to convince 
them to cease fighting and negotiate, Tet came as 
an obvious proof of American failure. 

American commanders wanted to follow up 
the opportunity provided by Tet to take the offen¬ 
sive, thus completingh the total military destruc¬ 
tion of the Communists. The political leadership in 
Washington, however, had become convinced fur¬ 
ther fighting was pointless. That began the process 
of looking for a negotiated way out — rather than 
the negotiated peace that had been the object in 
1965-67 — and eventually led to a Communist vic¬ 
tory in 1975. 

As to their defeat in 1968, the Communists 
summed up the reasons as: 1) their failure to rally 
the Southerners to the revolutionary cause; and 2) 
their inability to hold terrain once taken. But that 
summary only underscores an even more basic 
problem. The North Vietnamese leadership had 
come to believe in its own propaganda: politically, 
that they represented the true popular will of the 
South Vietnamese; militarily, that they were capa¬ 
ble of another Dien'Bien Phu. (Of course, in as 
much as their doctrines had never failed them 
before, there were seemingly good reasons for 
them to believe those things.) 

In fact, Tet illustrated that the Southerners, for 
the most part, did not want to be "liberated" by 
their Northern cousins. Further, the Communists 
proved incapable of defeating major Allied units in 
the field. Unlike the First Indochina War, they 
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were never able to match Free World forces materi¬ 
ally; American firepower and airmobility proved 
more than a match for the PAVN. On the battle¬ 
field, the U.S. material approach was decisive. 

The Tet Offensive did precipitate the final col¬ 
lapse of U.S. homefront morale, as it made the 
Communists appear as strong as ever. (Actually, it 
caused the collapse of the will of the American 
national political leadership. Polls showed the 
majority of Americans remained willing to support 
a war-winning strategy instead of the "limited 
war" policy of the 1960s.) That effect, however, had 
not been a Communist objective; they targeted the 
South Vietnamese in Tet, not the Americans. Hanoi 
and the NLF expected the Republic of South 
Vietnam and its armed forces to disintegrate under 
the pressure of the offensive. There has never been 
a shred of evidence turned up anywhere to suggest 
the purpose of Tet was to destroy American 
morale. 

A final irony is that Giap actually opposed the 
"General Offensive, General Uprising" plan from 
the start; he was in favor of continuing the pro¬ 
tracted war strategy. Tet was largely the product of 
the "Big Unit" strategists in the Communist leader¬ 
ship. They were able to get their way after two 
years of major American involvement in the South 
had made it seem the war might indeed go on for¬ 
ever if not brought to a climax by decisive offen¬ 
sive action. 

Lessons Learned and Unlearned 

There is much to be learned from the PAVN 
experience in terms of setting political goals, build¬ 


ing popular support for them, and coordinating 
military and political operations. A nation cannot 
hope to fight and win a major war in the modern 
world unless its base of popular support is first 
secured politically. The Vietnamese Communist 
military approach thus has an entire dimension 
ignored by current U.S. AirLand Battle doctrine. 
While the American military pays lip service to the 
idea of war serving national political goals, it has 
no established body of doctrine to provide the inte¬ 
gration of the military and political. 

During the Vietnam War, U.S. military leaders 
always wanted to take the offensive and deal the 
Communists a decisive blow somewhere — the 
Central Highlands, Cambodia, the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail — and accused the political leadership of 
restricting their operations. What they failed to 
realize was that as long as the Communist political 
base was allowed to remain secure, the Communist 
military could not be decisively defeated. 

The French had taken the offensive into Laos 
in 1953, to deliver what they presumed would be 
the final blow against the PAVN. The end result 
instead turned out to be Dien Bien Phu. The United 
States, of course, had access to far more firepower 
than the French ever did, but unless the South 
Vietnamese political base was secured, any Free 
World military victories would have been pointless 
in the end. 

Similarly, the American political leadership 
never really understood the rationale for applying 
military force decisively. This is most notably 
pointed out by Johnson's control of the bombing of 
North Vietnam, which he conducted in defiance of 


U.S. Air Force Units in Southeast Asia During Tet 


UNIT 

7th Air Force 
7/13th Air Force 
315th Air Division 
834th Air Division 
3rd Tactical Fighter Wing 
8th Tactical Fighter Wing 
12th Tactical Fighter Wing 
14th Air Commando Wing 
31st Tactical Fighter Wing 
35th Tactical Fighter Wing 
37th Tactical Fighter Wing 
56th Air Commando Wing 
315th Air Commando Wing 
355th Tactical Fighter Wing 
366th Tactical Fighter Wing 
374th Tactical Airlift Wing 
388th Tactical Airlift Wing 
405th Tactical Fighter Wing 
432nd Tactical Recon Wing 
460th Tactical Recon Wing 
463rd Tactical Airlift Wing 


LOCATION 

Tan Son Nhut, RVN 
Udorn, Thailand 
Japan 

Tan Son Nhut, RVN 
Bien Hoa, RVN 
Udom, Thailand 
Cam Ranh Bay, RVN 
Nha Trang, RVN 
Tuy Hoa, RVN 
Phan Rang, RVN 
Phu Cat, RVN 
Nakhorn, RVN 
Phan Rang, RVN 
Takhli, Thailand 
Da Nang, RVN 
Ching Chuan Kang, Tai. 
Korat, Thailand 
Clark AFB, Philippines 
Udom, Thailand 
Tan Son Nhut, RVN 
Clark AFB, Philippines 


483rd Troop Carrier Wing 
553rd Reconnaissance Wing 
4252nd SAC Wing 
4258th SAC Wing 
3rd Aero Res. & Rec. Group 
504th Tac Air Support Group 
505th Tac Air Support Group 
552nd AEW Tactical Group 
1964th Communications Gp. 
1974th Communications Gp. 


Cam Ranh Bay, RVN 
Korat, Thailand 
Kadena AFB, Okinawa 
U Tapao, Thailand 
Tan Son Nhut, RVN 
Bien Hoa, RVN 
Tan Son Nhut, RVN 
Tan Son Nhut, RVN 
Tan Son Nhut, RVN 
Udorn, Thailand 


Notes: The Air Force and Air Divisions were command 
organizations that controlled overall air operations. The 
Tactical Fighter Wings provided the fighters and fight¬ 
er-bombers for air superiority, close air support, and 
interdiction missions. The Strategic Air Command 
Wings provided B-52 bomber support. The Air 
Commando Wings (later redesignated "Special 
Operations Wings") were responsible for supporting 
unconventional warfare operations, including clandes¬ 
tine insertions, resupply, and the use of special aircraft, 
such as the AC-47 ("Puff the Magic Dragon") gunships. 
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any sound strategic principles. As long as the 
Communists were allowed to maintain their sanc¬ 
tuaries in Cambodia and Laos, South Vietnam 
could always be threatened with military conquest. 
In retrospect, it can be seen that only a Free World 
combined political and military strategy would 
have won the war definitively. Free World forces 
would have had to both politically crush the NLF 
in the South and defeat the PAVN forces through¬ 
out Indochina. 

Certainly, some elements of Dau Tranh have 
been present in Western military doctrine for cen¬ 
turies. The concepts of national mobilization and 


total war began in the modern era with the French 
Revolution, and were carried through during the 
American Civil War and the World Wars. 
Moreover, the U.S. military, despite a lack of doc¬ 
trine, has historically had no major problems in 
applying politcal warfare methods to its opera¬ 
tions. The U.S. Army has employed propaganda, 
popular resistance, and military government oper¬ 
ations since its inception (note the record of the 
American Revolution, the Indian Wars, the 
Philippine Counterinsurgency, and the postwar 
occupations of Germany and Japan). Currently, the 
American military maintains numerous special 


The Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
(ARVN) 

At the start of the Tet 
Offensive, the ARVN 
was a mostly conven¬ 
tional force. Its main¬ 
stay was its 10 infan¬ 
try divisions, while 
its striking power 
was centered in the 
elite airborne, ranger 
and marine units. 

ARVN was supported 
by several para-mili¬ 
tary organizations. 
The Regional Force 
was organized into 
infantry companies, 
under the control of 
province and district 
chiefs. The Popular 
Force was a village 
militia. Additionally, 
the National Police 
were involved in 
counter-insurgency 
operations. 

The South Vietnam¬ 
ese also organized 
several forces to mo¬ 
bilize popular sup¬ 
port. The Luc Luong 
Dac Biet (LLDB - Vietnamese Special Forces) conducted 
operations similar to U.S. Special Forces. The Political 
Warfare battalions carried out propaganda 'and political 
actions. The Ministry of Revolutionary Development 
organized cadres that were sent into the rural regions to 
build up popular support for the government. 

ARVN Infantry Divisions 

The ARVN infantry divisions were organized on a 
standard "triangular" basis, with three infantry regi- 



Revolutionary Development Cadres: 37,00 
Regional Forces: 151,000 
Popular Forces: 149,000 
National Police: 50,000 
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ments, each of three battal¬ 
ions, plus supporting wea¬ 
pons and logistics units. The 
1st Infantry Division was an 
exception in that its infantry 
regiments had four battalions. 
This was intended to provide 
additional combat power. 


Manpower shortages were a 
chronic problem in ARVN 
divisions. Units were usually 
understrength due to casual¬ 
ties, desertions, and detach¬ 
ments to man ad hoc reconnaissance, security, and 
honor guard units. Still, during Tet they stood and 
fought. 



RVN National Police 


5th National Police 
Field Force Battalion 


National Police Field 
Force Company: 


The National Police organization was divided into three 
forces: the Uniformed Police, responsible for routine 
law and order; the Special Branch, which conducted 
intelligence operations; and the Field Force, a paramili¬ 
tary group. One National Police Field Force Company 
was allocated to each province. 

During Tet, the National Police helped keep the sit¬ 
uation in the cities from spiraling completely out of 
control by combating Communist infiltrators. (The 
National Police also gave the U.S. anti-war movement 
one of its most famous propaganda coups when the 
street execution of a Red terrorist by Col. Nguyen Ngoc 
Loan was photographed by an American cameraman.) 


Notes: At the time of Tet, the RVN Air Force had five 
tactical aircraft wings, with a total of 398 aircraft and 
16,000 personnel. The RVN navy also had 16,000 per¬ 
sonnel. 
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operations units, whose primary missions include 
political and unconventional operations in one 
form or another. 

The problem in Vietnam was the Americans 
never attempted to mobilize its people politically 
or its military for victory. Instead, the anti¬ 
communist effort was immersed in the doctrine of 
"limited war," wherein the goal was not victory, 
but prolonged indecision — a prolongation which 
eventually worked in favor of the Communists. 

Other aspects of the Communist system, such 
as assigning political officers to military units and 
giving them authority to supersede the regular 
commanders, were and remain anathema to 
Western military tradition. Nonetheless, the PAVN 
experience demonstrates the value of troops who 
understand the political objectives of the war they 
are fighting, and indicates that, at a minimum, 
American soldiers should receive regular briefings 
on national policy. 

The U.S. military would also gain much by 
better integrating its special operations and con¬ 
ventional forces. As it stands, there is no such inte¬ 
gration in training. In peacetime, special operations 
units are not directly assigned to conventional 
ones. The result is conventional forces lack the abil¬ 
ity to implement the political side of warfare, while 
special operations units remain isolated from con¬ 
ventional warfare. 


Military intelligence was also critical to the 
PAVN system, allowing them to set the pace of the 
fighting, apply decisive strength when and where 
they desired, and avoid large defeats. But the 
Communists' ability to gather and use political and 
cultural intelligence proved even more critical. 
They made every attempt to understand what 
motivated their enemies, and thus determine their 
psychological weaknesses. Once those weaknesses 
were determined, their entire military strategy was 
tailored to attack them. 

Again, in contrast, the American leadership 
never really understood the Communist motiva¬ 
tion in the war. Instead, there was simply the pre¬ 
sumption Hanoi could somehow be convinced to 
accept a negotiated settlement — whether it was by 
inflicting attritional losses on their forces in battle, 
bombing selected targets in the North, or simply 
offering to talk. Since those presumptions had no 
grounding in what the Communists actually want¬ 
ed, they proved ineffective and, finally, counter¬ 
productive. What the Communists wanted was 
nothing less than total victory, and they were will¬ 
ing to fight until they attained it, or were totally 
defeated. 

Conclusions 

In the decades since, there has been much 
debate in America over the results of the Tet 


Free World Allies in Vietnam 


Australia 


■- 


Republic of Korea (ROK) 

The Republic of Korea sent two infantry 
divisions and a Marine brigade to 
Vietnam. The infantry divisions were 
the "Capital" and the 9th. The brigade 
was the 2nd Marine. 
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The 1st Australian 
Task Force (ATF) 
served southeast 
of Saigon. It was 
successful in anti¬ 
guerrilla opera¬ 
tions due to its 
high level of train¬ 
ing and the experience it gained in Commonwealth 
operations during the Malayan counter-insurgency. 

New Zealand 

The New Zealand "V" Force included two 
lH! v rifle companies, an artillery battery, a 
Special Air Service (SAS) troop, and support 
elements. 

The Philippines 

■■■■ The 1st Philippines Civic Action Group's 
‘ - ‘ (PHILCAG) primary mission was pacifica¬ 

tion. It included infantry, field artillery, con¬ 
struction-engineer and medical/dental battalions (one 
each), along with other support units. 

Thailand 

111 The Thai "Queen Cobra" Regiment was an 

MCI oc elite infantry unit, operating in conjunction 

with the U.S. 9th Infantry Division. 
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How to Read Unit Symbols. 

Unit symbols ore a quick and easy way (once you get used to them) to clearly show the 
makeup of even the largest and most complex military organizations. The symbols are used 
to show the location of the unit on a map. When combined with other symbols in a wire- 
diagram, the symbols can be used to show the strength and weaponry of a single unit (a 
Table of Organization and Equipment, or TO&E) or show all the units commanded by some 
higher organization (an Order of Battle, or OB). 

Each unit is identified by a box. The symbol inside the box indicates the unit's type, meaning 
the primary weaponry and equipment the unit uses to carry out its missions. Examples of 
unit types are: 


1X1 Infantry 

|-5>| Rocket Artillery 

D<1 Road-Motorized Infantry 

1 1 Mortars 

teC Cross-Country Motorized Infantry 

te/l Anti-Tank 

DYCI Airmobile or Air Assault (heliborne) 

l/tel Anti-Aircraft Artillery (pre-1945) 

bte Airborne (or Paratroop) 

te-J Modern Air Defense Artillery 

fc&Cl Marines or Naval Infantry 

teg Signals or Communication Troops 

teCI Mountain Infantry 

|cjp| Fixed-Wing Bombers 

jt><51 Mechanized (or "Armored") Infantry 

lcfo| Fixed-Wing Fighters 

llTl| Combat Engineers 

|cjo| Attack Helicopters 

teCl Commando or Special Forces 

| ® 1 Supply or Transport 

IteH Horse Cavalry 

| R | Replacments 

Ite^l Armored Cavalry or Reconnaisance 

ted Motorized Special Ops 

[tell Motorcycle Troops 

1 ^ [ Military Police 

|°°°| Armored Cars 

teC Motorized Anti-Tank 

|( )| Armor or Tank 

IXYl Self-Propelled Anti-Tank 

|CT)| Assault Gun or Self-Propelled Artillery 

|>°a Combined Arms 

tej Truck-Towed Artillery 

teC Wheeled Marines 

|X1 Horse-Drawn Artillery 

ted Motorized Marines 

Unit Size 

XXXXXX - Theater of Operations 

111 - Regiment 

XXXXX - Army Group or Front 

11 - Battalion 

XXXX - Army 

1 - Company 

XXX - Corps 

• • • - Platoon 

X X - Division 

• • - Section 

X - Brigade 

• - Squad or Fire Team 

Notes 



1. If a unit symbol displays a heavy band down its left side, or a por tion of its symbology is 
filled in, that unit is armed with "hea vy" wea pons. For instance, this |^X^| would mean 
"heavy weapons infantry," while this |o| would mean "heavy tanks.” 

2. If there is bracket (tel) atop a unit's size-symbol, that unit is ad hoc in nature, Meaning 
it was/is) not a regular organization in its army, but was created for some special 
(temporary) purpose or mission. 

3. The number or word appearing to the side of a unit box is that outfit's numeric or name 
identity. For instance, this unit rs^?i would be the 1st Mechanized Infantry Division. 


Offensive. The reason it remains difficult to under¬ 
stand is that the Communists — measured by their 
own standards and goals for it — failed miserably. 
Tet was to have won the war for the Communists 
in 1968. Instead, it destroyed the NLF and rallied 
much of South Vietnam to the anti-Communist 
cause. Following Tet, the Communists had to 
switch their strategy from a balanced political/mil¬ 
itary struggle to that of conventional military ("Big 
Unit") offensives, which eventually won the war 
for them after the Americans had gone. 

While there is not doubt the Tet Offensive was 
a strategic victory for the Communists in that it 
brought on the destruction of the American will to 
fight, it may also have foreshadowed the ultimate 
defeat of Communism as well. That is, in their fail¬ 
ure to ignite a popular uprising, the Communists 
had to give up their claim to be acting as a liberat¬ 
ing force. Hanoi gave tacit recognition to that fact 
when they afterword began restructuring the 
PAVN along ever more conventional lines. 

Of course, part of that was made necessary by 
the destruction and wastage suffered by the NLF 
during the fighting. The rest of it, however, was 
due to the fact that whatever revolutionary fervor 
Communism once had it was no longer sufficient 
to win wars. In the end, it had to be PAVN tanks, 
not NLF guerrillas, that took Saigon. While the 
PAVN could conquer militarily, the rise of resis¬ 
tance movements throughout Southeast Asia have 
since demonstrated Communism could not hold 
politically. 

Viewed globally, the Tet Offensive can be seen 
as the high watermark of the tide of Communist 
revolution that had surged since 1917. Marxist- 
Leninist movements coming to power after 1968 
found themselves in turn engaged against anti- 
Communist insurgencies. It is fair to say the recent 
collapse of Communist governments across the 
world had its beginnings in the failures of Tet, and 
owes much to the South Vietnamese, American, 
and Allied soldiers who fought in that last great 
offensive in 1968. Q 
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King Kamehameha: 

Napoleon of Hawaii 

by Michael Antonucci 


[Ed'd Intro: There's no denying just pronouncing the 
names of the places and characters in this article pre¬ 
sents a challenge to the non-Polynesian reader. It's 
equally true, though, if you make yourself get past that 
block, the story that will unfold for you is little known, 
fascinating and well told.] 

A Time of Conquest 

Two hundred years ago, the young American 
republic was completing its recovery from the 
effects of its war for independence and was enter¬ 
ing into a great expansionary phase. France was in 
the throws of its revolutionary "Terror." All 
Europe was soon to discover the grand ambitions 
of a young military genius, Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Half a world away, on an island not much 
larger than Napoleon's birthplace of Corsica, 
another man also had visions of conquest and uni¬ 
fication. His name was Kamehameha (pronounced 
Ka-MAY-ha-MAY-ha), and his domain was the 
island of Hawaii. 

Hawaii is the largest and easternmost of the 
eight islands of the Hawaiian chain. Those islands 
were originally settled by Polynesians who sailed 
thousands of miles across the Pacific without com¬ 
passes or sextants. Their early history is filled with 
episodes of bloody warfare that, by the time of 
Kamehameha, had led to unified rule on each indi¬ 
vidual island. 

Kamehameha (the name means "The Lonely 
One") was born into a family of high nobility some 
time between 1752 and 1758. There are reported to 
have been a number propitious omens surround¬ 
ing his birth, and great things were thereby expect¬ 
ed of him from the start. He was raised in the court 
of King Kalaniopuu, who had only recently defeat¬ 
ed his own nephew to become the sole ruler of 
Hawaii island. 

The Education of a Warrior-King 

Though Kalaniopuu had two sons of his own, 
he also saw to it Kamehameha received the finest 
possible training for kingship. Kalaniopuu even 
appointed his best general, Kekuhaupio, as the 
youth's personal tutor. From the general, 
Kamehameha eventually learned all the skills he 
would need to assume the role of warrior-states¬ 
man. 

The Hawaiians did not maintain standing 
armies, so when a king decided on war, a feudal- 
style levy system went into operation that resulted 
in at least some males from almost every house¬ 


hold being mobilized. Thus every male was expect¬ 
ed to receive training in the arts of war, and the 
noble classes that provided the officers had to be 
the most highly trained of all. 

Accordingly, young Kamehameha built up his 
physical strength through a daily regimen includ¬ 
ing swimming and wrestling. His courage and 
agility were tested by his participation in the 
ancient sport of spear-dodging. In it, spears (usual¬ 
ly blunt-tipped, but occasionally sharpened) were 
tossed back and forth by two opponents, the object 
being to catch, deflect or dodge them. Spear-dodg¬ 
ing tournaments were a regular feature of 
Hawaiian social life, and Kamehameha quickly 
achieved fame as a champion. In one such contest 
he avoided six javelins by catching three in his 
right hand, deflecting two with a spear held in his 
left, and dodging the sixth by twisting his body at 
the last instant. 

Beyond spear-dodging, Kamehameha also had 
to master the weaponry and equipment used by 
the warriors of Hawaii. Fierce hand-to-hand com¬ 
bat was the traditional hallmark of Hawaiian war¬ 
fare, and missile weapons remained relatively 
unimportant, used only as preliminaries to melee. 
Archery was known in the islands, but the bow 
and arrow was considered clumsy for warfare 
since it was useless at close-quarters. 

Slings were popular because they could be 
stashed under a belt quickly after use, and natural¬ 
ly occurring ammunition (stones) was always near 
at hand. Range depended on the arm strength of 
the slinger, but accuracy was really the key to suc¬ 
cess with the weapon. In battle, Hawaiian chief¬ 
tains had to remain alert at all times, because a 
favorite tactic of slingers was to target the generals, 
just as with modern day snipers. 

The other major Hawaiian missile weapon was 
the throwing spear (called the ihe). These javelins 
were five to six feet long and were used to harass 
individual enemy warriors, or could be massed 
and volleyed as a kind of preliminary artillery 
bombardment prior to the charge-to-melee. 

The pololu was a thrusting spear that some¬ 
times reached a length of 20 feet. They were used 
by the elite troops chosen to guard the king and 
nobility during battle. At times these troops were 
formed into Macedonian-style phalanxes to deliver 
shock charges to the enemy line. 

For combat up close, warriors chose from a 
variety of clubs and daggers. Clubs could be as 
short as 10 inches, or as long as a baseball bat. They 
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were commonly made of wood, stone or whale¬ 
bone. Daggers were often fashioned from hard¬ 
wood and some had their cutting power enhanced 
by sharks teeth embedded along their edges. 

One novel weapon used by the islanders was 
called the piikoi. This was similar to the South 
American bolo, and was used to trip or bring down 
an opponent so he could then be finished off with a 
dagger or club. 

Hawaiians wore very little into battle. 
Common soldiers often fought in nothing more 
than a loincloth. Chiefs wore helmets and feath¬ 
ered capes, mostly crafted as badges of rank rather 
than a means of body protection. Canoe paddlers, 
unable to dodge slingers' stones as they worked, 
wore calabash gourd helmets. 

In formation, images of war gods were parad¬ 
ed in front of the troops. This had both religious 
and practical significance, since the Hawaiians 
used no trumpets, drums or flags to help maintain 
organization on the battlefield. 

Kekuhaupio also taught Kamehameha the 
skills of generalship. 

Though close-fought, the Hawaiian method of 
warfare was not a savage free-for-all. In fact, oper¬ 
ationally and strategically, up to the time of 
Kamehameha, it closely resembled the medieval 
warfare of high-feudal Europe. Battles were con¬ 
ducted under a strict set of rules and formalities, 
and were preceded by much formal prayer, cere¬ 
mony, and even temple-building. 

Each year's warfare was only allowed to take 
place during the five month period from February 
to June. This restriction grew out of the need to 
keep the other seven months free for fishing and 
farming. Without that economic maintenance, 
large-scale, organized warfare would have become 
impossible. 

It was considered unsportsmanlike to attack 
without warning. It was not unusual for opposing 
leaders to negotiate the exact times and places for 
battle. Thus, most big engagements took place in 
broad daylight on level ground (though this rule 
was sometimes broken). Once all arrangements 
had been made, both armies spent the interim in 
prayer, temple-building, augury, and offering sac¬ 
rifices to the war gods. 

This stylized approach had great practical 
effects on all Hawaiian armies. The morale of the 
rank and file came to be largely dependent on the 
success or failure of their pre-battle ceremonies. If 
the omens were bad, or a chief failed to perform 
his required rites perfectly, the warriors would go 
to the field nervous, and were likely to break and 
run at the first sign of trouble. 

Religion aside, however, Kekuhaupio taught 
Kamehameha that victory went to the strongest 
and bravest. Accordingly, Hawaiian armies always 
fought in a shallow crescent-line formation, with 
the king or general in the center-rear. Skirmishers 
and slingers were in front to exchange missiles. 
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Dramatis Personae 

Because the Hawaiian alphabet contains only seven conso¬ 
nants, it is difficult for non-Polynesians to distinguish their 
names. This list will aid in reading the history of 
Kamehameha's campaigns. When pronouncing Polynesian 
words, "a" sounds like the "a" in "all," "e" sounds like the "a" 
in "aid," "i" sounds like the double-e in "feet," "o" sounds like 
the "o" in "moat," and "u" is like the double-o in "toot." The 
stress is placed on the next to last vowel, as in Oahu. 

Kamehameha's Allies 

Kaahumanu - Kamehameha's favorite wife, secret lover of 
Kaiana. 

Kalaniopuu - King of the island of Hawaii until his death in 
1782. 

Kekuhaupio - Hawaiian general and Kamehameha's tutor. 
Keeaumoku - Hawaiian chief who killed both Kiwalao and 
Keoua. 

Keawemauhilo - Brother of Kalaniopuu, who ruled on Hilo 
until killed by Keoua in the Battle of Alae. 

Kamehameha's Enemies 

Kiwalao - Eldest son of Kalaniopuu. King of the island of 
Hawaii until slain at the Battle of Mokuohai in 1782. 

Keoua - Second son of Kalaniopuu, who ruled in Ka'u until 
assassinated by Keeaumoku. 

Kahekili - King of Maui and Oahu until his death in 1794. 
Kalanikupule - Son of Kahekili. King of Oahu until cap¬ 
tured and killed after the Battle of Nuuanu Pali. 

Kaeokulani - Half-brother of Kahekili. King of Kauai until 
killed by Kalanikupule at the Battle of Aiea. 

Kaumualii - Son of Kaeokulani. Independent king of Kauai 
until he submitted to Kamehameha in 1810. 

Kaiana - Friend of Kamehameha who eventually defected to 
Oahu. Killed at the Battle of Nuuanu Pali. 

Namakeha - Brother of Kaiana. Led a revolt on Hawaii until 
killed at the Battle of Hilo. 

Kapakahili - Mauian general killed in single combat by 
Kamehameha. 
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General melees were often delayed until after sin¬ 
gle heroic combat between the champions of each 
side. Then the two crescents would charge-to- 
melee, with victory going to the side with the best 
combination of mass, velocity and morale. 
Flanking attacks were almost unknown. Battle was 
viewed as a test of strength and endurance rather 
than cleverness and maneuver. 

Just as in medieval Europe, battles could be 
bloody, but the real slaughter usually occurred 
only after one side had won. Captives and enemy 
wounded were routinely enslaved or slaughtered. 
Unlike Europe, though, captive kings were not ran¬ 
somed; instead, they were sacrificed and some¬ 
times cannibalized. The latter practice was based 
on the belief ritual cannibalism allowed the victors 
to absorb their defeated foes' Mana (or spiritual 
power). 

A Bit of European Education 

As Kamehameha drew near manhood. King 
Kalaniopuu began taking him along on raids to the 
neighboring island of Maui. At the start of one 
such raid in 1778, Capt. James Cook of the Royal 
Navy "discovered" the islartds. The raid was 
immediately postponed, and the two rival kings, 
Kalaniopuu of Hawaii and Kahekili of Maui, took 
turns visiting the Europeans aboard their ships. 

Those first contacts were friendly, and Cook 
returned to visit Kalaniopuu in January 1779. But 
tensions mounted as curious Hawaiians began to 
steal things from the English ships, and the sailors 
started — well, acting like sailors. 


On 14 February, after one of his ships' landing 
boats was stolen. Cook mustered a squad of 
marines and resolved to take and hold a hostage 
until King George's property was returned. A con¬ 
frontation ensued, and when it was over 17 natives 
had been shot dead. Additionally, four marines 
were slain and Cook himself killed and his body 
eaten. In retaliation, the British ships shelled the 
beach, seriously wounding Kekuhaupio. Accord¬ 
ing to some sources, Kamehameha was also 
wounded in the same barrage. At any rate, all 
agree the first-hand lesson the young leader 
learned about the destructive power of cannon was 
one he would remember in later years. 

Civil War on Hawaii 

Early in 1782 King Kalaniopuu died, leaving 
most of the island of Hawaii to his eldest son 
Kiwalao — who proved to be a weak and vacillat¬ 
ing ruler. At the same time, small allotments were 
also granted to his other son, Keoua ("of the 
Flaming Cloak"), and Kalaniopuu's own brother, 
Keawemauhili. Kamehameha was made custodian 
of the war god, a position of great prestige and 
power. Of course, such a situation augured civil 
war, and it was not long in coming. 

It began when Keawemauhili and Keoua pres¬ 
sured the new king to redistribute the lands that 
had been set aside for Kamehameha. Immediately 
aware this was only the first step in a process that 
would lead to his eventual removal, Kamehameha 
began negotiating with various chiefs for their sup¬ 
port and warriors. 

Then Keoua accelerated events by launching a 
series of deliberately provocative actions designed 
to insult Kamehameha and undercut his prestige. 
He had his men cut down coconut trees inside 
Kamehameha's territory, which in Polynesian soci¬ 
ety was a direct slap in the face and tantamount to 
a declaration of war. Then, as Kamehameha and 
his main ally, Keeaumoku, were massing their 
forces, the warriors of Keoua and King Kiwalao 
struck suddenly at the village of Mokuohai. 

Kamehameha consulted with priests while 
Keeaumoku organized the actual defense. The bat¬ 
tle was going poorly for him, and the king's men 
began pressing forward in the center. At a critical 
moment, Keeaumoku was taken down by a piikou, 
and three men rushed forward to finish him. Two 
cut at the chief with daggers while the third jabbed 
him with a short spear. 

But having seen Keeaumoku fall. King Kiwalao 
brashly made the error of his life. Wanting to deliv¬ 
er the death blow, he ordered his warriors to back 
away to make room for his kingly swing. This 
exposed him to a nearby enemy slinger, and a well- 
aimed stone slammed straight into the Kiwalao's 
forehead, knocking him to the ground next to the 
enemy chief. Keeaumoku, by now seriously 
wounded but still able to move, instantly reached 
over with a dagger and slit Kiwalao's throat. 
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At that very moment, Kamehameha arrived on 
the scene with reinforcements. Then news of the Ki- 
walao's death spread across the battlefield. Keoua 
was forced to retreat to his waiting war canoe. 
Kamehameha and Keeaumoku had won the day. 

The practical result of the Battle of Mokuohai 
was to certify Hawaii was indeed divided into 
roughly three equal parts, each under its own 
ruler: Keawamahili held the east and northeast sec¬ 
tions; Keoua was in the southeast, and Kameha¬ 
meha had the west and northwest. However, the 
chief who really gained the most from that division 
was Kehekili of Maui. 

With the Hawaiians occupied by their own 
civil war, the Mauian ruler was able to launch a 


successful campaign against King Kahahana of 
Oahu, defeating him in 1782 and conquering that 
island. Then the islands of Molokai and Lanai, 
threatened similarly with invasion, quicky submit¬ 
ted to Kahekili. Since the Mauian king's half-broth¬ 
er Kaeokulani already ruled Kauai and Niihau, 
only the quarreling chiefs of Hawaii stood in the 
way of Kahekili's ambition of conquering the entire 
island chain. 

Being a shrewd man, Kahekili realized the 
most dangerous of the three Hawaiians was 
Kamehameha. In short order, he formed an alliance 
with Keoua and Keawemauhili, and sent a force of 
several hundred of his warriors to supplement 
their armies. 


Hawaiian Military Organization 


Hawaiian monarchs did not keep standing armies, 
but they did maintain numbers of professional warriors 
(Koa) who trained constantly in sham battles held at 
every feast and celebration during the year. 

The entire adult male population was expected to 
render military service when needed, and did so under 
the direction of local chiefs. The mustering system 
resembled that of feudal Europe. The typical Hawaiian 
warrior supplied his own weapons, and when going on 
campaign was expected to bring torches, calabash water 
jugs, dried fish and other portable supplies. 

The kings had ministers whose primary duties were 
to determine the numbers needed for each military 
expedition and relay those needs to the various sub¬ 
chiefs. Those chiefs put out the call for their locals to 
report for service. Women and children who didn't 
accompany the army sought shelter while it was gone in 
hard to reach places, like the mountains or lava fields. 

There were no conscientious objectors in Hawaii. 
Stragglers and no-shows were rounded up and had 
their ears slit as punishment. 

Once on campaign, camps would be set up with 
pickets, but no stockades were constructed. 

Battles were often arranged beforehand, so 


amphibious landings were rarely contested and sur¬ 
prise attacks were few and far between. 

On the field, masses of men fought under the per¬ 
sonal command of their chief, who took his commands 
from a royal relative or advisor, who in turn got their 
instructions from the king himself or his appointed 
commander-in-chief. 

Since most warriors could use the entire variety of 
Hawaiian weaponry, there was little specialization of 
military tasks. Slingers were set on the wings, the 
artillery (if available) and elite troops (such as the Alapa) 
were positioned in the center under the king's personal 
direction. 

The Hawaiian armies used no trumpets, drums or 
flags, but rallied around the icons of their kings' war 
gods. They deployed for battle in a shallow crescent for¬ 
mation whenever possible. Skirmishers (Huna Lewa) 
were out front. Behind them stood a larger body of 
troops of second quality (Huna Paa). Then came what¬ 
ever elite troops were on hand (Waa Kaua), centered on 
the king and his imperial guard (Papa Kaua). In the rear 
would be the mass of lower quality troops (Poe Kaua). 
Artillery and muskets would be employed against spe¬ 
cific targets, depending on circumstances. 
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Meanwhile, Kamehameha was planning to 
bring an end to the Hawaiian civil war by launch¬ 
ing his own two-pronged offensive against the 
strongholds of Keawemauhili and Keoua. The war¬ 
riors of the northern pincer were to travel by war 
canoe and make an amphibious assault on Hilo, 
Keawemauhili's capital. First, though, 
Kamehameha would lead the southern pincer 
overland through the saddle between the moun¬ 
tains of Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa, to Keoua's 
headquarters in Ka'u. 

Unfortunately for Kamehameha, word of his 
plan fell into the hands of the Mauians, who 
ambushed his force at the Kilauea Fire Pit. They 
rained ihe and sling-stones upon his men, and 
would undoubtedly have crushed him had not 
Kamehameha earlier thought to have a rescue fleet 


of war canoes standing by at a nearby landing. His 
force was saved and he retreated to his capital at 
Kohala, where he planned his revenge. 

After a raid against Maui was bloodily 
repulsed in 1786, Kamehameha paused. He real¬ 
ized that since he held only one-third of Hawaii, he 
really didn't have the resources needed to take the 
battle to Kahekili. Accordingly, Kamehameha set 
aside his broader ambitions for a time and concen¬ 
trated on cultivating a friendly relationship with 
the only power that could bring him victory — the 
European seafarers and their guns. 

After Cook's demise, explorers and traders 
had of course become wary of the islanders, but 
still they kept arriving. Some offered weapons for 
trade, but without training in their use and sup¬ 
plies of ammunition to go with them, they 


A Hawaiian Chronology 


There are few dates in the main article because few are 
known with any certainty. The Hawaiians had no writ¬ 
ing until 1778, and the only dates of which we are rea¬ 
sonably certain are those set down by European explor¬ 
ers. We know that given the islanders' military/eco- 
nomic system, battles could only take place between 
February and June, but that is usually as specific a time 
as can be determined. 

1527 - Two shipwrecked Spaniards land on Kona. 

1555 - Traditional "discovery" of Hawaiian Islands by 
the Spanish navigator, Juan Gaetano. 

1736 - Earliest possible year for the birth of Kamehame¬ 
ha. (The birth may actually have taken place as late 
as 1750.) 

1778 - "Discovery" of the Hawaiian Islands by Capt. 
James Cook, Royal Navy, while en route to find an 
Arctic Northwest Passage, 18 January. 

1779 - Capt. Cook slain in a melee at Kaawalao, Keala- 
kekua Bay, 14 February. His two ships depart 23 
February. 

1782 - Kalaniopuu, king of Hawaii island, dies in April, 
leaving the island to be split among his two sons and 
Kamehameha. 

1784 - Regular trade begins between Hawaii and Oahu 
islands and British merchants. 

1786 - Two French frigates visit Lahaina, 28 May. 

1787 - Kaiana visits China and Oregon. 

1789 - Kamehameha invades Maui and engages 
Kalanikupule in the mountains passes near Wailuku 
(Iao Valley Campaign). Keawemauhilo slain by 
Keoua in battle near Hilo, Hawaii. First American 
ship, the Eleanor, visits the islands. 

1790 - Capt. Metcalf of the Eleanor orders the massacre 
of 100 natives off Olowalu, Maui, in February. The 
schooner Fair American, the Eleanor's tender, is taken 
on 16 March by Kameeiamoku, an ally of Kameha¬ 
meha. All officers and crew are executed except for 
Isaac Davis. John Young, a boatswain on the Eleanor, 


is kept from rejoining his ship by Kamehameha, 17 
March. 

1791 - Naval battle off Kohala, Hawaii, between the 
forces of Kamehameha and Kahekili, King of Oahu 
("Battle of the Red-Mouthed Gun). 

1792 - Cattle and sheep introduced to the islands. Keoua 
is slain by Keeaumoku as he was landing for a con¬ 
ference with Kamehameha. 

1794 - A "Grand Council" is held aboard HMS 
Discovery, during which Kamehameha "cedes" the 
island of Hawaii to Great Britain and the English flag 
is hoisted ashore, 25 February. 

1795 - Kamehameha subdues Maui, Lanai and Molokai 
in February. In April, the Battle of Nuuanu Pali, 
Oahu, in which Kalanikupule and Kaiana are slain. 
Oahu falls to Kamehameha, who establishes himself 
at Waikiki beach. 

1796 - Kamehameha's fleet, on its way to attack Kauai 
and Niihau in April, is driven back to shore by vio¬ 
lent winds. Rebellion of Namekeha, the brother of 
Kaiana, on Hawaii, put down at Battle of Kipapaloa 
in August. 

1798 - Kamehameha commences work on a new fleet of 
Peleleu war canoes. 

1801 - Kamehameha's Peleleu fleet arrives at Kawaihae, 
Hawaii. 

1802 - Kamehameha's Peleleu fleet arrives at Lahaina, 
Maui. Kameeiamoku dies there. 

1803 - Horses introduced to the islands from California. 
Peleleu fleet arrives at Oahu. 

1804 - Kamehameha plans another try at Kauai and pre¬ 
pares a fleet of 21 schooners, but the project is aban¬ 
doned as ill-omened when cholera breaks out. 

1808 - Hawaiian flag designed by Capt. George Beckley, 
an English navigator and advisor to Kamehameha. 

1809 - Kaumuali, King of Kauai, cedes overlordship of 
his island to Kamehameha. The Hawaiian Islands are 
united into one kingdom. 

1819- 8 May, Kamehameha I dies. 
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promised little of real value in protracted war¬ 
fare. Kamehameha side-stepped that problem by 
befriending a young chief named Kaiana. He 
had actually joined an English ship's crew and 
sailed to such exotic places as China and 
Oregon. Worldy-wise beyond his years, Kaiana 
acted as go-between for his new royal friend 
and the ships that pulled into Kohala. With 
smooth communications facilitated, the 
Europeans soon viewed Kamehameha as their 
best friend in the islands. 

The lao Valley Campaign 

In 1790, a vassal of Kamehameha had rashly 
attacked a small schooner, the Fair American, 
killing five of its six crewmen. Kamehameha dis¬ 
ciplined the vassal, but at the same time had the 
captured ship's swivel guns and brass cannon 
brought to him. He also kept the sole survivor, 
crewman Isaac Davis, to train his warriors in the 
use of the new weapons. Then John Young, a 
scout from the sister ship of the Fair American, the 
Eleanora, was also captured and brought to the 
King's court. 

Davis and Young were kept in luxurious sur¬ 
roundings and had all their desires, except for free¬ 
dom, met instantly. Naturally, they soon aban¬ 
doned all thought of returning to their ships and 
pledged allegiance to Kamehameha. Soon they 
were his most trusted advisors. 

Having learned Kahekili had left his main 
island to put down a revolt on Oahu, Kamehameha 
decided the time was right for another try at Maui. 
He made a truce with Keawemauhili, in the hope 
he would keep Keoua at bay while the expedition 
played out. 

Kamehameha gathered 3,000 warriors, loaded 
a brass cannon (nicknamed "Lopaka") between the 
twin hulls of a 60-foot war canoe, and set off for 
Hana, on the extreme east Maui. This time 
Kamehameha felt confident, even though he had 
only 12 muskets, along with 6 iron cannonballs to 
load into Lopaka. 

The fleet first landed unopposed just south of 
Hana, and Kamehameha then employed a leapfrog 
strategy of advance along Maui's north coast, 
aimed at eventually reaching the capital, Wailuku, 
in the northwest. As he moved, Kamehameha 
picked up supplies and, somewhat surprisingly, 
support from the people he encountered along the 
coast. Many Mauian warriors rushed to support 
his cause. 

With Kahekili still away on Oahu, his son 
Kalanikupule was serving as regent on Maui. He 
sent a mobile force under the command of his best 
general, Kapakahili, to intercept the Hawaiians 
before they could reach the capital. The two van¬ 
guards collided near the village of Halehaku. 

Kapakahili had only 1,000 Mauian warriors 
with him, and his mission was to fix the invaders 
in place until reinforcements from Wailuku could 
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arrive to finish the job. On the Hawaiian side, 
Kamehameha's forces had by this time become 
spread out all along the north coast, with the can¬ 
non well to the rear. Both sides felt compelled and 
content to postpone battle until the next day. 

During the intervening night, however, 
Kamehameha moved his shock troops, a unit called 
the "Alapa," to high ground southwest of the vil¬ 
lage. He also resolved to challenge Kapakahili to 
single combat. 

The next morning Kamehameha and his ret¬ 
inue sought out the defending general and began 
things by shouting ritual insults back and forth 
across the line. Sling stones soon followed, then ihe. 
Soon Kamehameha (who by this time had grown 
into a mature man of 6'6", weighing some 300 lbs.) 
launched himself straight for Kapakahili, carrying 
a 14-foot pololu. The general (also a large man) met 
the king head on, and the two were soon in the 
clinches. But Kamehameha pushed off again, 
dropped his spear, and swung his shark-toothed 
club in an uppercut, slashing Kapakahili across the 
mid-section. 

As Kamehameha stepped in to swing the final 
blow, Kapakahili managed to stab him in the side 
with a dagger. Still, the general's move came too 
late to save him; the king's blow struck him on the 
head and killed Kapakahili instantly. 

As Kapakahili fell and Kamehameha was led 
away to have his wound bound, the Alapa sudden¬ 
ly charged down from the hill where they had been 
moved the night before, straight toward the center 
of the Mauian line. Already demoralized by the 
death of their commander, the Mauians put up lit¬ 
tle resistance. Their defeat turned into a full rout 
when Hawaiian reinforcements arrived and drove 
into the Mauian left. Less than half escaped to the 
west. 

Three days later, with Kamehameha recover¬ 
ing well from his wound and his forces reunited at 
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Halehaku, the war canoes were loaded and the 
Hawaiian army headed for the Bay of Kahului, 
only a short march from the capital. Leaving gar¬ 
risons along his path, Kamehameha advanced on 
Wailuku with only 1,400 men. There 2,000 Mauians 
under the command of the regent Kalanikupule 
awaited them. 

But this time Kamehameha had Lopaka and a 
swivel gun mounted on crude gun carriages, along 
with a dozen musketeers (who had received train¬ 
ing from Davis and Young). 

The Hawaiians advanced in the traditional 
crescent formation, while the defenders stood in 
line at a narrow pass in the Iao Valley. Kameha¬ 
meha opened the battle in a distinctly non-tradi- 
tional way, by using Lopaka to bombard the 
crowded Mauian ranks. The gun wreaked fearful 
slaughter among defenders. Then the swivel gun, 
muskets, slings and spear-throwers let fly in turn, 
and Kalanikupule's troops broke and ran for high¬ 
er ground. But the Alapa charged forward and 
killed them as they fled. 

Only Kalanikupule and his retinue made it to a 
war canoe and got away. They headed for Waikiki, 
Kahekili's capital on Oahu. 

The Battle of Iao Valley marked the first use of 
cannon by Hawaiians. Kamehameha was suddenly 
the master of Maui. 

The Koa-papa Pali Campaign 

At this point Kamehameha offered peace to 
Kahekili on the condition the Mauian acknowl¬ 
edged him as overlord. Kahekili rejected the offer 
and lent covert support to Keoua back on Hawaii. 
While Kamehameha was still busy on Maui, Keoua 
invaded the territory of the third Hawaiian 
monarch, Keawemauhili. Keoua's plan was to 
make his own position as secure as possible before 
launching the climactic campaign against his main 
rival, Kamehameha. 

Keawemahili was slain and his army was 
defeated at the town of Alae. This gave Keoua con¬ 
trol over the entire eastern half of the island of 
Hawaii. Keoua immediately sent warriors north¬ 
west into Kamehameha's lands. 

Keoua's vanguard advanced as far as the 
Waipio Valley before Kamehameha, who had been 
forced to give up campaigning on Maui and return 
home with his army, managed to block the inva¬ 
sion. Keoua reacted by retreating his lead elements 
back toward his main body. Kamehameha pur¬ 
sued, but his forces were slowed by the necessity of 
pulling the cannon over rough terrain. Keoua 
therefore had good time, once he had picked a spot 
to halt his retreat, to put his men into the classic 
crescent formation and await decisive battle. 

Kamehameha again employed the tactics that 
won the day for him in the Iao Valley, but the 
results were not the same. Shots from Lopaka and 
the musketeers tore into Keoua's ranks, but instead 
of fleeing in terror that army rushed to the attack to 


reach the guns before they could fire again. At the 
same time, Kamehameha's gunners discovered 
they were low on ammunition. 

Kamehameha prepared his men to meet the 
charge with traditional weapons, and sent for more 
powder to be brought up. Keoua's human wave 
struck, and the battle raged around the cannon. 
Kamahameha was beginning to give ground when 
the new supplies of powder arrived. A ragged vol¬ 
ley followed, driving off Keoua's men, but they 
retreated in good order. 

Ill omen and ill fortune then struck Keoua and 
his retreating army as they maneuvered to get back 
to their home base in Ka'u. Their line of march 
took them near volcanic Mount Kilauea, which 
erupted at just that moment. Keoua's army was 
decimated by lava and volcanic ash, and the chief 
became demoralized by what he interpreted to be a 
sign of divine disfavor. 

Shortly thereafter, Kamehameha sent Keoua 
an invitation to come for a parley at Kawaihae. 
Perhaps sensing what was to occur, Keoua agreed, 
prepared himself for death, and sailed into 
Kamehameha's territory. Upon landing at 
Kawaihae, Keoua stood up in his canoe, where¬ 
upon Keeaumoku, the chief who had earlier slit the 
throat of Kiwalao, transfixed him with a spear. 
Keoua died instantly. No source is certain if 
Keeaumoku acted on his own or on orders from 
Kamehameha. Either way, the result was the same 
— Kamehameha became undisputed ruler of the 
island of Hawaii. 

Battle of the Red-Mouthed Gun 

Kamehameha continued to trade with the 
Europeans for more guns. He also was learning the 
frustration inherent in two-front wars. While he 
had been preoccupied with Keoua, King Kahekili 
of Maui had taken the opportunity to send another 
large raiding party to Hawaii. 

These raiders were different than those in the 
past, for they, too, were armed with cannon and 
swivel guns mounted on war canoes. They pil¬ 
laged the western coast of the island, looting and 
defiling graves as they went. In reaction, Kameha¬ 
meha loaded as many cannon as possible onto his 
fleet of war canoes and set out to intercept. The 
two fleets met off the coast of Waimanu. No 
detailed account of the action survives, which is 
unfortunate, since it marked the first time in 
Hawaiian history a sea battle was fought with 
artillery. The Battle of Kepuwahaulaula (or "The 
Battle of the Red-Mouthed Gun") can probably 
best be said to have ended in a draw, since the 
raiders survived but were forced to retreat to Maui. 

Preliminaries to the Final 
Campaign 

With Hawaii secured, Kamehameha spent the 
next year preparing his forces for another major 
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campaign. He continued to trade for cannon, 
muskets and ammunition, and put his carpen¬ 
ters to work building more canoes. He trained 
and drilled his troops, expanding his force of 
musketeers as rapidly as possible. 

His new plan began to come together when 
King Kahekili died in July 1794. In his will, he 
left the islands of Maui, Molokai, Kahoolawa 
and Lanai to his brother Kaeokulani (who was 
already King of Kauai and Niihau), and 
bequeathed only Oahu to his son Kalanikupule. 

Again, events fell out in Kamahameha's 
favor when Kaeokulani decided to attack Oahu 
— a dubious strategic maneuver that proved his 
undoing. While the invaders landed and drove 
inland, looting as they went, Kalanikupule 
sought help from a British merchant captain, 
William Brown. Brown obliged by providing not 
only muskets, but a strong force of marines to 
use them. Kaeokulani's booty-laden army was 
surrounded by the British tars, whose sharp¬ 
shooting quickly and easily picked off the 
brightly caped chiefs. 

Kaeokulani retreated back to the beach with 
the survivors of his army, but was intercepted 
and killed there by an awaiting phalanx of 
Oahuans. With that victory, Kalanikupule 
gained a shaky control over Oahu, Maui, Lanai, 
Kahoolawa and Molokai, but Kaekokulani's son, 
Kaumualii, took possession of Kauai and Niihau. 


facilitated communications with the Europeans, 
was also rumored to be the secret lover of his king's 
favorite wife, Kaahamanu. Lately Kamehameha 
had begun reacting to the rumors by keeping 
Kaiana away from his war councils. The younger 
man knew if he had fallen out of the king's favor to 
such an extent, the next step would surely be death. 

Kaiana moved first and defected to the 
Oahuans, together with about 1,500 men and a 
dozen musketeers who were personally loyal to 
him. After landing on Oahu, Kaiana began a march 
through Kaneohe toward Nuuanu Pali. 

Meanwhile, Kamahameha landed at Kaupo, on 
the extreme eastern coast of Oahu. Encountering 
no resistance there, he set up a base, then reem¬ 
barked his force for a landing at Wailupe, a place 
only six miles from the capital at Waikiki. 

Taking into account Kaiana's defection and 
the troops he left at the new base, Kamehameha 
probably still had about 10,000 fighters on hand. 
There are no reliable estimates as to the size of 
Kalanikupule's army, but all accounts agree his 
forces at Waikiki were greatly outnumbered. When 
battle was finally closed at Wailupe, we can guess 
the defenders numbered approximately 5,000 
(They also had some guns, but no dependable sup¬ 
ply of ammunition, and it is doubtful the weapons 
were of any practical use that day.) 

Kalanikupule's plan was to make contact with 
the lead elements of Kamehameha's force and 


there could have been no better time tor 
Kamahameha to make his move. He had 500 war 
canoes, including specially designed, twin-hulled 
models called peleleu. He had mustered 15,000 men 
(some 4,000 of them Alapa), including a battalion of 
musketeers and battery of cannon. 

At the start of the campaigning season in 
February 1795, Kamehameha and his huge fleet set 
out from the Kona coast. Having attained such 
overwhelming numbers, the king had decided on a 
coup de main. He took the entire fleet around to the 
northwest corner of Maui and landed at Lahaina. 
The few defenders Kalanikupule had there fled 
immediately; the Hawaiians swarmed ashore, and 
Maui was taken without a fight. 

Kamehameha stopped only long enough to 
reprovision, then swept on to Molokai. Another 
landing led to another surrender and bloodless 
conquest. Then a chief from Lanai arrived and sub¬ 
mitted that island to Kamehameha's rule. Along 
with the uninhabited island of Kahoolawe, the 
Hawaiian king now held supreme power in five of 
the eight islands in the chain. Only one great cam¬ 
paign remained to be fought, but Kamehameha 
suffered a setback before it could be conducted. 

Kaiana's Treason and the 
Invasion of Oahu 

One of Kamehameha's best friends and closest 
advisers, the young chief Kaiana, who had earlier 
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draw them forward, away from their main body 
and supplies and into the Nuuanu Valley. The 
ground there gradually rose to reach a peak at 
Nuuanu Pali. Kalanikupule expected Kamehameha 
would be unable to move his cannon up such a 
slope. Additionally, Kaiana had positioned his 
force of defectors behind a hastily constructed wall 
inside the pass, ready to fall on the stalled 
Hawaiians' flank at the decisive moment. Given 
Kalanikupule's inferiority in firepower, it was not a 
bad plan. 

Kalanikupule must have been enthused when 
Kamahameha readily moved into the trap. Without 
even stopping to take possession of the palace at 
Waikiki, the invaders pressed forward, following 
the retreating Oahuans into the Nuuanu Valley. As 
the head of the Hawaiian column entered the val¬ 
ley, the Oahuans suddenly slowed their withdraw¬ 
al and began firing missile weapons and goading 
the Hawaiians to close with them. Kalanikupule 
was preparing his coup de grace, but he had under¬ 
estimated the invading King's grim resolution. 

Observing the direction of the Oahuan moves, 
Kamehameha doubled his artillery crews. This 
enabled him to get Lopaka and several other guns 
hauled quickly to the front of his formation despite 
the rising ground. Then he deployed his battalion 
of musketeers along some high ground on his right 
flank. Those men began a sniping fire which drove 
the Oahuans from their positions and further into 
the valley. 

This had the effect of reversing the trap. 
Suddenly it was the Oahuans who were being 
herded and compressed into the narrow pass, 
under enfilade fire from higher ground. 

A fighting withdrawal is universally recog¬ 
nized as one of the most difficult military opera¬ 
tions to accomplish, and Kalanikupule was simply 
not up to such a task. His men began running 
faster and faster to escape the stones of the 
Hawaiian vanguard's ihe, as well as the withering 
fire from the musketeers on the slopes above. 

Kalanikupule had only one last card to play. 
Kaiana and his band stood ready at the wall in the 
pass. They could make a stand there and drive 
Kamehameha back. 

The Hawaiian king came charging up the trail, 
accompanied by the chiefs of the Alapa. He stopped 
about 200 yards from the pass and viewed the 
Oahuans, reinforced by Kaiana's men, lined up in 
the traditional crescent behind the wall constructed 
from volcanic rock. 

At that distance, the Hawaiians were still 
beyond the range of the Oahuans' ihe and slings, 
but those defenders were well within the reach of 
Lopaka. The king had 200 men drag the gun up the 
narrow trail and into position, as high winds (char¬ 
acteristic of the Pali Pass) began to howl. Watching 
from above, Davis and Young, in command of the 
musketeers there, sent a squad of ten men armed 
with long-barreled flintlocks down to join the main 


body. Shortly, with the Alapa formed behind 
Lopaka and its crew, Kamehameha was ready. 

A volley from the flintlocks hit some of the 
Oahuans immediately behind the wall. Then Lo¬ 
paka hurled grapeshot 30 yards beyond the wall 
and killed a number of men in horrible fashion. A 
wailing rose from the Oahuan ranks as those men 
began to see the devastation of modern gunfire up 
close. 

Then Kamehameha ordered Lopaka's crew to 
switch to balls and lower their sights to destroy the 
center of the wall — the place most likely to be 
concealing Kalanikupule and Kaiana. 

Lopaka's crew were well-trained. They struck 
dead center with their first four-pounder and blast¬ 
ed a hole, showering all those nearby with rock 
fragments. A second shot had the same effect. A 
third followed and the targeted portion of the wall 
disintegrated. That shot also killed a dozen hud¬ 
dled chiefs, including Kaiana. 

Relatively few Oahuans had died up to that 
point, but now fear of Lopaka and the Hawaiian 
muskets overtook them. They began to run again, 
and Kalanikupule himself began to search for a 
way to escape. The flaw in his original plan 
became apparent — his back was to a 1,000-foot 
precipice and he was surrounded on three sides by 
cliffs, cannon and muskets. 

The Oahuans backed away from the cannon as 
far as they were able. They were still a sizable mob, 
but the gunfire had rendered them ineffective as an 
organized fighting force. Kamehameha wanted to 
finish them off with artillery, but his troops were 
already closing in without orders. He unleashed 
the Alapa. 

Hawaii's best warriors, armed with the long 
pololu spears, pressed the mass of Oahuans back 
toward the precipice. Only a few managed to 
escape by climbing up the slopes or running along 
narrow foot trails. Most were driven over the edge 
of the cliff to their deaths on the craggy rocks 
below. Kamehameha had won a total victory. 

Kalanikupule escaped by climbing up. He hid 
in the rain forest for months, but was eventually 
run to ground. Then he suffered the fate of many 
defeated chieftains before him — he was sacrificed 
to the war god. 

Kamehameha took over the royal palace at 
Waikiki and rested his forces; the campaigning sea¬ 
son was nearing its end for the year. He needed 
only to defeat Kaumualii on Kauai to become 
undisputed master of all the islands. 

Bits and Pieces 

The next year, 1796, his fleet set out for Kauai, 
but a violent storm struck and much of Kameha- 
meha's armada was sunk. While he readied a sec¬ 
ond attempt, a revolt broke out on Hawaii led by 
Kaiana's brother Namakeha. Kamehameha re¬ 
turned home and swiftly crushed that movement 
at Hilo, ending the rebellion in one stroke. 
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The king then decided to consolidate his con¬ 
quests before launching a final assault against 
Kauai. He built a new fleet of 800 peleleu canoes, 
and brought his army's manpower up to 16,000. 
He assembled more artillery and constructed new 
gun carriages to ease their transport. In 1802, the 
largest fleet ever seen in Hawaiian waters sailed 
for Maui. Kamehameha remained there a full year 
and settled many affairs of state to ensure his rear 
areas would be secure during the final move. By 
this time, the fleet had 40 swivel guns, 14 cannon 
and 600 muskets. 

By the spring of 1804 all was ready. It was 
obvious Kaumualii could not resist such a force, 
but just before the fleet was to embark, the 
Hawaiian army was struck by cholera. Probably 
brought by ship from Canton, the plague swept 
through the ranks, killing thousands. When it had 
passed, Kamehameha was convinced his planned 
invasion was ill-omened. 

While the king went about restoring his mili¬ 
tary, he also sent emissaries to Kauai to negotiate 
with Kaumualii. The King of Kauai resisted the 
diplomacy for years, however, until an American 
trader named Nathan Winship finally convinced 
him of the utter certainty Kamehameha would 
unite the islands under one rule. Thus Kaumualii 
agreed to bow to the inevitable and met with 
Kamehameha in Honolulu, where he acknowl¬ 
edged his tributary status to the Hawaiian. 

Conclusions 

In battle, Kamehameha was more noteworthy 
for his doggedness and foresight than for any tacti¬ 
cal brilliance. Operationally, he certainly knew 
how to handle an army and fleet, and strategically, 
he had a knack for striking in the right place at the 
right time. As to his personal courage and strength 
there can be no doubt. His defeat of Kapakahili in 
single combat was a feat even his contemporary, 
Napoleon, could never have matched. 

But the most important reason for 
Kamehameha's success was his recognition of the 
revolutionary effect gunpowder had on island 
warfare. Though all the chiefs attempted to trade 
for guns, Kamehameha alone saw to it his men 
were trained in their use and organized in such a 
way as to bring the new weapons to bear efficient¬ 
ly. He also maintained the friendship of European 
and American traders to ensure a continued sup¬ 
ply of powder. 

Finally, and most importantly, though his 
campaigns were bloody, his victory put an end to 
the devastating inter-island warfare that had con¬ 
sumed so much of his people's blood and labor. 
His triumph enabled the islands' economies to 
begin to grow unhindered. 

Kamehameha made the islands one nation. It 
is for that reason that to this day, every June 11*, 
the islanders celebrate a holiday in honor of that 
first king of a united Hawaii. q 


*Since virtually all the exact dates in Kamehameha's 
life and career are in dispute, except for his death 
on 8 May 1819, it is uncertain why this date, as op¬ 
posed to any other, has been picked to honor him. 
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by Marty Kufus 


[Ed's Note: Just in case this blows up into the New 
World Order's "next thing," I thought you might like to 
know how things are organized and what's happened so 
far.] 

A Long-Term Battle 

The U.S. military's point man in the so-called 
"War on Drugs" told Congress in March the cam¬ 
paign is proceeding well, but cautioned that inter¬ 
national drug traffickers will not be defeated any 
time soon. "We have taken the first steps in a long¬ 
term battle," said Army Gen. George A Joulwan, 
who heads Southern Command (SOUTHCOM), 
which is headquartered in Panama with a theater 
of operations extending from Mexico's southern 
border to Cape Horn. 

In the military's support role in counter-drug 
activities, SOUTHCOM is to this war what Central 
Command was in the Persian Gulf. "However," 
Joulwan explained, "unlike [Operation] Desert 
Storm, victory will not come quickly or cheaply. To 
realize success, we must be committed to this fight 
for the long haul." 

In the post-Soviet era, one threat — commu¬ 
nism in Latin America — has been replaced by 
another. "In my opinion," Joulwan testified, "the 
narco-trafficking threat in Central and South 
America is more serious than that posed in the past 
by Cuban- and Soviet-sponsored subversion." 

Organized drug traffickers are immensely 
wealthy and well armed. They use their money to 
weaken the resolve of the institutions of impover¬ 
ished Latin American countries. "Traffickers cor¬ 
rupt and intimidate government officials, judges, 
police and military," Joulwan said. "The narco-traf¬ 
ficker often pays those who assist him in cocaine, 
rather than dollars, creating a drug-consumption 
problem from Belize to Chile." 

The general also sounded another alarm. There 
is evidence, he said, that some formerly commu¬ 
nist-supported insurgent movements in that region 
of fragile democracies are allying with narco-traf¬ 
fickers who pay the guerrillas to protect drug-pro¬ 
duction areas. Of particular concern, Joulwan said, 
is confirmation by U.S. intelligence agencies of a 
"clear and increasing linkage" between narco-traf¬ 
fickers in Peru and el Sendero Luminoso, the Maoist 
"Shining Path" guerrillas. 

"Much of the coca-growing areas of Peru are in 
the hands of the insurgents," which hinders Peru's 
counter-drug efforts, he said. "Sendero Luminoso," 


Joulwan added, "is the Khmer Rouge of Latin 
America." (According to an Associated Press 
report in April, nearly 25,000 people have been 
killed since that movement took up arms in Peru in 
1980.) 

Joulwan testified on 17 March before the 
Defense Policy Panel of the U.S. House of 
Representative's Armed Services Committee. He 
was joined there by Adm. Leon A. Edney, head of 
the Atlantic Command. 

Their testimony came at a time when the 
Department of Defense (DoD) was beginning its 
fourth year of actively supporting the war on 
drugs. Although this military effort is far smaller 
than that used to defeat Iraq in 1991, it is still more 
extensive than most U.S. citizens realize. 

DoD funds an ever-expanding commitment of 
intelligence collection, computer networks and 
secure communications; military training of law- 
enforcement officers here at home; interdiction- 
support patrols of warships and surveillance air¬ 
craft; logistical support of Latin American military 
and police forces, and deployments of Special 
Forces soldiers, Air Force pilots and Navy SEALs 
to train these counter-drug forces; and "hearts and 
minds" programs conducted by psychological- 
operations (PSYOPS) and civic-affairs units. 

By presidential edict, the U.S. military cannot 
engage in combat — "field" — operations against 
drug traffickers, but can "support" law-enforce¬ 
ment operations at home and abroad. This limita¬ 
tion is viewed as an extension of the Posse 
Comitatus statute prohibiting the use of the military 
as a police force. 

SOUTHCOM is the focal point for DoD's 
involvement in the war on drugs — which at this 
time primarily targets cocaine produced from coca 
crops in the highlands of Peru, Bolivia and 
Columbia. However, DoD has also established 
three domestic Joint Task Forces (JTFs) to coordi¬ 
nate military support of civilian law enforcement 
agencies. 

Pacific Command's JTF-5 is based at the 
Alameda (California) Naval Air Station, and is 
committed to naval intelligence, surveillance and 
interdiction-support missions against aerial and 
maritime smuggling along the west coasts of South 
and Central America, Mexico and the United 
States. Forces Command's JTF-6 located at Fort 
Bliss, in El Paso, Texas, arranges the deployments 
of active-duty and reserve units in support of local. 
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state and federal law-enforcement agencies 
patrolling the border with Mexico. Atlantic 
Command's JTF-4 is based at the Key West 
(Florida) Naval Air Station, and coordinates Navy 
and Coast Guard operations in the Atlantic Ocean, 
Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico. 

"The number of ships that I maintain [on 
counter-drug operations] is just about steady, and 
that's five combatant ships and an oiler from the 
Atlantic Command," Edney testified. "On all of my 
ships is a law-enforcement detachment, so, when 
we stop a [suspected smuggling] ship, we transfer 
the command authority to the Coast Guard law- 
enforcement detachment." (Though it has a mili¬ 
tary appearance, the Coast Guard is actually a 
branch of the Department of Transportation.) The 
detachment, usually headed by a Lieutenant, 
boards the ship and searches for drugs. 

Joulwan and Edney agreed the military's role 
is important, but emphasized that reducing the 
demand for illicit drugs in the United States is 
equally important. Until recently, Latin American 
governments viewed drug trafficking as a solely 
U.S. problem. That apparently is changing. 

"I have visited — in the past 15 months — 15 
countries," Joulwan said, "and every president 
with whom I met voiced concern over the threat 
posed to their nation and their democracy by the 
narco-traffickers.... There is now a consensus 
among the nations of the region that the entire 
narco-process must me attacked on a regional 
basis, and not just country by country." 

He added, "I am encouraged by the recent suc¬ 
cesses in the source countries of the Andean Ridge 
and also the transiting countries of Central 
America." 

In a sense, the general and admiral were 
"preaching to the choir" in their testimony before 
the House Armed Services Committee. Earlier 
this year, committee chairman Les Aspin (D- 
Wisconsin) had already assessed international 
drug trafficking as the fourth greatest threat fac¬ 
ing the United States in the post-Soviet era. 
(Command no. 17 reported that regional conflicts 
topped this list, followed by the international 
spread of weapons of mass destruction, and ter¬ 
rorism.) 

Money in the War Chest 

The U.S. government spent approximately 
$11.9 billion on the war on drugs in Fiscal Year 
(FY) 1992. The Bush administration proposed 
spending in FY 1993 is approximately $12.7 billion 
— about one-fifth of what the nation spent on the 
Persian Gulf War. Most of the counter-drug money 
is used in domestic efforts. 

For its part, the military spent approximately 
$1.27 billion in FY 1992, and has proposed spend¬ 
ing about $1.22 billion in FY 1993. 

There is some irony to the military's participa¬ 
tion in this fight. During the last years of the Cold 



War, Pentagon officials eschewed any military role 
in combating drugs, viewing it as strictly an inter¬ 
national law-enforcement problem. But Congress 
escalated the war in 1988 by significantly expand¬ 
ing the military's involvement. 

"DoD's involvement in the drug war prior to 
FY 1989 was largely limited to providing equip¬ 
ment to assist law-enforcement agencies in their 
detection and monitoring efforts," according to 
the January 1992 National Drug Control Strategy 
document released by the Bush administration's 
Office of National Drug Control Policy. "This 
included the loan of P-3s, E-2Cs [two types of 
Navy patrol planes], helicopters and other air¬ 
craft, in addition to various communications 
assets. DoD also flew detection missions in sup¬ 
port of Federal agencies' drug enforcement need," 
the document said. 

DoD was ordered to spend $439 million in FY 
1989 and was assigned three new missions: 1) pri¬ 
mary responsibility for detecting aerial and mar¬ 
itime smuggling of drugs; 2) integrating into one 
network all civilian and military command, con- 
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trol, communications and intelligence (C^I) sys¬ 
tems in the drug war; and 3) providing National 
Guard support for governors' drug interdiction 
plans. 

A Cornucopia of Drugs 

Federal, state and local law-enforcement agen¬ 
cies for years have fought the smuggling of a cor¬ 
nucopia of illegal drugs into the United States. 
Much of the drug trafficking in the U.S. is a highly 
organized, secretive business conducted by the 
Mafia, Asian crime rings, Jamaican gangs and Latin 
American groups. 

Domestically, marijuana has become a widely 
dispersed cash crop whose underground value 
greatly exceeds many legal crops. LSD and various 
illicit pharmaceuticals are produced in secret labs 
all across the hemisphere. 

Imported drugs include marijuana from 
Mexico, Colombia, Jamaica and Central America; 
heroin, produced from opium poppies grown in 
the "Golden Triangle" (an area straddling the terri¬ 
tories of Burma, Laos and Thailand), Southwest 
Asia, and increasingly in Mexico and Colombia — 
and cocaine. 

Cocaine, in powder form, and in the highly 
addictive and smokable "Crack," is an immensely 
expensive substance. The government estimates 
that in 1991 a kilogram (2.2 lbs.) of high-quality 
cocaine could fetch as much as $40,000. Cocaine 
sales in the United States likely reach into the tens 


of billions of dollars annually, inspiring street 
crime, murder, and gang warfare in cities across 
the country. "Crack" addiction is an underlying 
cause of many other social problems as well. 

In 1989, the first year of the New World Order, 
President Bush formally designated drug traffick¬ 
ing as a threat to national security. 

SOUTHCOM in the New World 
Order 

At one time, SOUTHCOM's primary missions 
were defending the Panama Canal and providing 
military support to friendly nations fighting insur¬ 
gent movements. SOUTHCOM has only about 
10,000 personnel (drawn from all four services) 
assigned to it, but hosts other military units deploy¬ 
ing temporarily into its area of responsibility. 

Operation Just Cause, the U.S. military's over¬ 
throw of the Panamanian dictator Manuel Noriega 
in 1989, was the harbinger of SOUTHCOM's new 
role. Noriega's complicity in the movement of 
Medellin cocaine led'to his removal from Panama 
and eventual conviction this year on U.S. charges 
of cocaine trafficking, money laundering and rack¬ 
eteering. 

Joulwan, who has been SOUTHCOM's chief 
since November 1990, testified, "The Secretary of 
Defense directed that combating drugs is a high- 
priority national-security mission, and to elevate 
the mission priority. I have made supporting 






















counter-drug operations SOUTHCOM's top priori¬ 
ty. My instructions also direct that no U.S. forces 
will be involved in actual field operations — and 
they aren't." 

Three other SOUTHCOM missions are sup¬ 
porting the peace settlement in El Salvador, pro¬ 
moting liberty in Panama, and enhancing profes¬ 
sionalism in the military forces of South and 
Central America. 

Joulwan noted "many [U.S. military] person¬ 
nel deploy into the region for periods of train¬ 
ing... to train themselves or as mobile training 
teams to train host nation forces." He added that 
"this year, over 25,000 personnel will deploy into 
the theater to 18 countries on approximately 500 
deployments," including reservists performing 
humanitarian and civic-action missions. 

On a typical day, Joulwan testified, SOUTH¬ 
COM has "about 200 military [personnel] involved 
in some form of [counter-drug] assistance through¬ 
out the region." 

The War's Southern Front 

The southern, or "production," front in the U.S. 
war on drugs encompasses much of South Amer¬ 
ica. However, most of the U.S. military aid, law- 
enforcement interdiction 
campaigns and economic aid 
(including crop-substitution 
programs) focus on Col¬ 
ombia, Peru and Bolivia, as 
part of President Bush's five- 
year, $2.1 billion "Andean 
Strategy." 

The coca plant is grown 
as an annual crop by 
impoverished farmers, the 
campesinos, in the Andes 
Mountains. Peru produces 
an estimated 60-65 percent 
of the world's coca leaves, 
along the valleys of the 
upper Huallaga River, the 
Apurimac River and the 
Ucayali River. (In Peru, a 
relatively small amount of 
unrefined coca is used as a 
legal crop.) 

According to one U.S. 

Congressional estimate, 

Peru's 1990 crop totaled 
152,130 metric tons. Bolivia 
is the second-largest produc¬ 
er, followed by Colombia. 

Coca leaves are chemi¬ 
cally processed in hundreds 
of small, clandestine labs 
throughout South America 
into a paste that is further 
refined into an easily trans¬ 
portable powder. It takes 


about 500 kilograms of coca leaves to produce one 
kilogram of cocaine. 

Colombia, home to the Cali and Medellin car¬ 
tels, is the global center for cocaine distribution. 
According to news reports, the cartels have begun 
"diversifying" into heroin production as well. 

There have been U.S.-backed campaigns to 
destroy coca crops; the Agricultural Research 
Service has even developed defoliant chemicals — 
as yet unused. Latin American leaders have criti¬ 
cized U.S. efforts that emphasize crop eradication 
and law enforcement, but ignore regional economic 
reality. Rather than emphasize eradication, they 
say, the United States should support the develop¬ 
ment of alternative legal crops for export and a sta¬ 
ble social structure. Bush's Andean Strategy, they 
complain, is inadequate to wean the campesinos 
from their illegal but profitable crops. 

In an interview this year with the San Antonio 
(Texas) Light newspaper, Peruvian President 
Alberto Fujimori said, "In some areas where the 
coca crop was eradicated, the farmer, in order to 
survive, has gone on to the next mountain, has 
deforested new lands and has continued planting 
coca." Fujimori said it has been estimated there are 
250,000 farmers growing coca in Peru. 
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On 6 April, Fujimori declared a state of emer¬ 
gency, dissolved the legislature and dismissed 
judges. Corruption, he said, was hindering Peru's 
fight against drug trafficking and the "Shining 
Path." His emergency actions were supported by 
his country's military. 

According to news reports, Fujimori vowed to 
schedule national elections, clean house in govern¬ 
ment and eventually lift the state of emergency. 
The Bush administration condemned the "aborting 
of democracy in Peru" and suspended $45 million 
in aid that had been earmarked for that country: 
$30 million in economic aid and $15 million in mili¬ 
tary aid. Moreover, DoD withdrew an unspecified 
number of Special Forces advisors who had been 
there, according to a Pentagon announcement, "to 
assist Peruvian National Police instructors in the 
training of police involved in counter-drug activi¬ 
ties." That left "fewer than 100 US military person¬ 
nel on temporary deployments" in Peru. 

Then, on 24 April, relations between the United 
States and Peru were further strained when a Peru¬ 
vian jet fired on a USAF C-130 transport, killing one 
airman and wounding four others. The incident 
reportedly occurred 80 miles off Peru's coast; the 
Peruvian air force said the US plane had received ap¬ 
proval only for a surveillance mission over the Up¬ 
per Huallaga Valley. The shots were apparently fired 
at the rear of the C-130 as a warning (see sidebar). 


Central, Border and Domestic 
Fronts 

The central, or "transiting," front is an expanse 
stretching from Mexico to Central America and 
eastward to the Caribbean islands. Traffickers use 
overland routes and commercial and private air¬ 
craft and vessels to move contraband northward 
through this area. Along the borders of the conti¬ 
nental United States, criminal networks receive 
drug shipments and prepare them for further dis¬ 
tribution. 

The border front comprises five government- 
designated "High Intensity Drug Trafficking 
Areas": New York City and the New York counties 
of Nassau, Suffolk and Westchester, plus the New 
Jersey counties of Union, Hudson, and Essex; Los 
Angeles, California (city and county), plus Orange, 
Riverside and San Bernardino counties; Miami, 
Florida, and the counties of Broward, Dade and 
Monroe; Houston, Texas and the counties of Harris 
and Galveston; and the southwest border, compris¬ 
ing all of the southernmost counties of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. 

The domestic front comprises all of the cities 
and towns where money is made on the sale of ille¬ 
gal drugs. 

Four Objectives 

A myriad of U.S. government organizations 
currently budget funds for participation in the 
domestic and overseas war against drugs. 

The National Drug Control Strategy lists nearly 
60 federal agencies, departments, offices, services 
and administrations — from the departments of 
Agriculture and Education, to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Internal Revenue Service. 
The Central Intelligence Agency also participates, 
but its drug-war budget and related activities were 
not mentioned in the strategy document. 

According to that same strategy document, 
there are four broad objectives in the drug war: 1) 
reduce the demand for illegal drugs among U.S. 
citizens through information campaigns, drug test¬ 
ing, rehabilitation programs and stiffer "casual 
use" penalties; 2) expand domestic law enforce¬ 
ment capabilities; 3) intercept contraband at U.S. 
borders; and 4) pursue "international initiatives." 

In the war against Latin American drugs, three 
other prominent U.S. organizations — besides DoD 
— carry out "initiatives": the Department of State, 
the Agency for International Development (AID), 
and the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA). 

State Department diplomats and "country 
teams" from its Bureau of International Narcotics 
Matters (INM) and its Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs (PMA) negotiate measures that fund local 
counter-drug efforts and permit a follow-on of U.S. 
law-enforcement and military support. 

In FY 1992, the Andean Strategy countries of 
Colombia, Bolivia and Peru received a total of 
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$54.7 million from the INM to buy vehicles, air¬ 
craft, boats, field equipment and troop supplies for 
counter-drug operations; PMA military support 
totaled $121.2 million. The INM also provided 
$45.2 million for marijuana- and opium-eradication 
programs and interdiction operations elsewhere in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. 

According to the budget summary of the 
National Drug Control Strategy document, in FY 
1993 Latin America was to receive $102.1 million 
from the INM. The Andean Strategy countries 
were budgeted for an additional $140.8 million in 
military aid from the PMA. 


Priorities can change, however. During the 
international drug summit held in February in San 
Antonio, U.S. and Colombian representatives 
announced that the Colombian army's role in the 
drug war was to be reduced significantly. An esti¬ 
mated $75 million in U.S. aid would be given 
instead to the Colombian police. The New York 
Times reported this occurred because the 
Colombian army was using U.S. aid to fight guer¬ 
rillas instead of drug organizations. 

AID provides non-military aid to Latin 
America, of which some $301 million in FY 1992 
went to the Andean Strategy nations. This money is 


"Friendly Fire" in the Drug War 


Though the War on Drugs is not — strictly speak¬ 
ing — a real military conflict, the DoD suffered what 
might be called its first "friendly fire" casualties in 
April. 

One US airman was killed and four others were 
wounded on the 24th, off the coast of Peru, when their 
unarmed C-130 Hercules aircraft was struck by gunfire 
from a Peruvian air force jet. The incident immediately 
worsened already strained diplomatic relations 
between Peru and the United States. 

The Bush administration had earlier halted some 
$45 million in aid to Peru after its president, Alberto 
Fujimori, suspended the constitution and enacted emer¬ 
gency measures on 6 April. Fujimori received interna¬ 
tional criticism for his actions, but maintained they 
were necessary to eliminate the government corruption 
impeding efforts to combat drug trafficking and the 
"Shining Path." 

After the air incident, Fujimori expressed his regret 
to US national security adviser Brent Scowcroft. Still, 
US military surveillance flights — a form of counter¬ 
drug intelligence collection — were suspended over 
Peru. 

Spokesmen for the Pentagon have had little to say 
about the investigation of the incident currently under¬ 
way through the auspices of SOUTHCOM. "I couldn't 
even venture a guess when their investigation will 
end," commented Col. Doug Hart, a public affairs offi¬ 
cer for drug-interdiction support. "I imagine this inves¬ 
tigation will take quite some time. This is not something 
that will go away in a couple weeks." 

Hart, in an 11 May phone interview with Command, 
refused to comment on the C-130's mission, other than 
to describe it as part of the military's ongoing drug- 
interdiction effort. He said US military pilots operate 
under "peacetime rules of engagement," which allow 
the use of weapons in self-defense. "But there's no 
armament on a C-130," he added. 

The targeted C-130 had apparently been on a rou¬ 
tine surveillance sortie over the Upper Huallaga Valley 
in Peru. That area of the Andes Mountains produces 
large amounts of coca leaf, from which cocaine is pro¬ 
duced. A United Press International report, cited on 13 


May by CNN television, said the crew of the plane had 
been watching for drug smugglers' aircraft. 

But the C-130 had departed from what Peruvian 
military officials claimed was its approved route. The 
propeller-driven transport was then intercepted over 
the Pacific Ocean by two jets at a point about 80 miles 
off the country's northern coast. One Peruvian military 
official claimed the C-130 was nearly 300 miles from its 
planned route at that time. 

A New York Times dispatch said "the military com¬ 
mand in Lima ordered Peruvian aircraft to fire on it [the 
C-130] only after the US crew failed to respond to 
repeated warnings." The story theorized that the appar¬ 
ent disregard of Peruvian orders to land "may have irri¬ 
tated [Peruvian military] officials who were already 
piqued at Washington's response to Mr. Fujimori's 
crackdown." 

The damaged C-130 landed safely at an airfield in 
Peru, where it was repaired and flown out. 

DoD film of the plane was broadcast on CNN. 
Gunfire appeared to have blown holes in the port side 
of the fuselage, from approximately the center door 
rearward to the tailgate. The Hercules is a sturdy, four- 
engine transport craft that has seen decades of service 
around the globe. 

The Peruvian jets were identified in news accounts 
as Sukhoi-19s, an early-seventies' version of the Soviet- 
built Su-24 fighter-bomber (with the NATO designation 
"Fencer"). Su-19s can carry bombs, rockets and missiles, 
and have a 23mm multi-barreled gun with an effective 
range of up to one kilometer. 

The Su-19's 23mm rounds were apparently aimed 
at the C-130's large cargo bay. Such an attack could be 
fatal to aft crewman, but not to the plane itself. 

The Pentagon identified the missing (and pre¬ 
sumed dead) airman as M. Sgt. Joseph C. Beard, Jr., of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. The 34-year-old was sucked out 
of the C-130 during the attack. Beard had been assigned 
to the 61st Military Airlift Group at Howard Air Force 
Base, Panama. 

Three of the wounded airmen were treated and 
released from a hospital. A fourth, seriously wounded 
in the neck and chest, was hospitalized in Panama. 
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intended to help strengthen 
economies, improve social 
conditions and support 
industrial expansion and 
the production of legal 
crops. In FY 1993, AID sup¬ 
port of the Andean Strategy 
will total $258.5 million. 

The Department of Justice's DEA deploys 
agents in all areas of the war. There are even 
teams of specially trained agents who plan and 
lead armed raids into South America. Their tar¬ 
gets mostly are drug warehouses, laboratories 
and transport aircraft and boats. In this war, the 
cops are the soldiers. 

"Operation Snowcap," launched in 1989, 
has DEA teams operating in Peru, Bolivia and 
Guatemala. The teams consist of DEA agents 
who volunteer for infantry-style training under 
Army Ranger cadre at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
then several months of Spanish-language courses 
and, eventually, team training at Quantico, 
Virginia. 

The DEA teams and their host-nation raiders 
use old UH-1 military helicopters for airmobile 
operations, and swift, heavily armed patrol boats 
for riverine interdiction and transport. (Reportedly, 
DEA agents — fearing informants — do not tell 
their host-nation troops where the targets are until 
just before the force moves out on a mission.) 

According to a first-hand report printed last 
year in Soldier of Fortune magazine, Snowcap teams 
in Bolivia have also been augmented by U.S. Bor¬ 
der Patrol agents and members of a Coast Guard 
special-operations unit. 

Double Your Money's Worth 

In its support role, the U.S. military operates in 
each of the four "fronts." As much as possible, the 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines incorporate 
various counter-drug activities into normal peace¬ 
time operations and training. "In most cases," com¬ 
mented Pentagon spokesman Col. Douglas Hart, 
"they do not have a sole interdiction-support mis¬ 
sion." 

For instance, units of Marines and soldiers at 
surveillance sites hidden north of the Mexican bor¬ 


der support law-enforcement 
interdiction while getting 
reconnaissance training. Na¬ 
tional Guard exercises in state 
and federal parks help scare 
away marijuana growers; sol¬ 
diers also teach park rangers 
how to deal with hidden 
booby traps guarding the 
fields. Naval vessels patrolling 
the waters of the Americas 
expand their surveillance to 
include drug smugglers. 
According to a January report 
in Newsweek, Navy SEALs dive under merchant 
ships anchored along the Gulf coast, looking for 
watertight packages of drugs welded to the ships' 
hulls. 

"You get double your money's worth" of tax¬ 
payer support of the military. Hart said. "The 
troops are getting training, and they are helping 
interdict drugs." Asked about U.S. military casual¬ 
ties during the drug war, Hart told Command he 
knew of no injuries or deaths from hostile acts 
related to drug trafficking. Hart also said he knew 
of no military casualties from accidents, such as 
aircraft mishaps, but added that these would not 
be officially categorized as "drug-war related," 
anyway. 

Gunfight in Southern Arizona 

The southwest border poses a particular chal¬ 
lenge for U.S. law enforcement. Large numbers of 
illegal aliens from Mexico commonly attempt to 
slip across the border there, and many are success¬ 
ful. Most are only seeking work in the United 
States; some, however, transport marijuana, heroin 
and cocaine. 

Under diplomatic agreements with 
Washington, the Mexican government accepts U.S. 
counter-drug funding, training and equipment, 
and commits its own national police units to drug 
interdiction. Using "real time" intelligence provid¬ 
ed through a civilian Tactical Analysis Team at the 
U.S. Embassy, Mexico's Northern Border Response 
Force attempts to intercept smugglers' aircraft at 
clandestine landing sites. 

North of the border, units of the Customs 
Service, Border Patrol, DEA, and Department of 
the Interior — as well as local and state law- 
enforcement agencies — watch for smugglers. 
They are happy to have the military's help. 

JTF-6, formally established in 1990 at Fort 
Bliss, has received hundreds of requests from civil¬ 
ian agencies for military support. In FY 1991, JTF-6 
conducted 272 military missions that aided 102 
law-enforcement agencies along the southwest bor¬ 
der. Its operations and intelligence budget, from 
DoD, totals $210.7 million in FY 1993. 

"We can tap into the entire DoD inventory," 
said JTF-6 spokesman Phil Reidinger. "We see 
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what is needed [by law enforcement] and then find 
the appropriate unit that can provide the support. 
We have the luxury, if you will, of asking any unit 
in DoD for support." 

Echoing the Pentagon spokesman's remarks, 
Reidinger said, "We provide a double return on 
the taxpayers' investment. First, this provides [mil¬ 
itary] training on isolated, rugged desert terrain. 
Secondly, we provide a force-multiplication to law 
enforcement." 

Troops can teach border'officers military skills 
like infantry patrolling and land navigation. 
Engineer units maintain roads, helicopter landing 
zones, and "drag" roads to betray footprints and 
tire tracks inside the border. Some units deploy 
ground-surveillance radar. 

Another mission is tactical reconnaissance. 
Soldiers and Marines manning clandestine obser¬ 
vation posts among the dunes, mesquite shrubs 
and cacti watch southward through binoculars and 
night-vision devices. Reports of border crossings 
are radioed to law-enforcement patrols. 

The troops do not make arrests, but they are 
allowed (under peacetime rules of engagement) to 
carry live ammunition for their small arms, in case 
they have to defend themselves and law officers 
against smugglers who carry weapons (primarily 
to guard against theft by other smugglers). 

As of mid-April of this year, there had been 
one gunfight along the border involving U.S. 
troops. 

Reidinger told Command that in the early hours 
of a morning in October 1990, a law officer in 
southern Arizona tried to stop a group of men who 
had crossed the border with pack mules and hors¬ 
es. The civilians began shooting. The law officer 
took cover and radioed for help. A squad of 
Marines at a nearby surveillance site responded. 

The Marines arrived and returned fire with M- 
16 rifles. The gunfight didn't last long. 

In the darkness, the smugglers fled back into 
Mexico. They abandoned pack animals loaded 
with about 400 lbs. of marijuana. The law officer 
and Marines, who were all unharmed, could not 
pursue the men across the border. They found no 
smugglers' bodies on U.S. soil. 

Finding the Needle in the 
Haystack 

DoD's main contribution to the drug war is in 
intelligence collection. In the post-Soviet era, the 
military-intelligence community is reallocating 
technical resources to locating drug production 
areas and tracking drug shipments to the United 
States. 

Intelligence support ranges from satellite pho¬ 
tographs used in planning Operation Snowcap 
raids, to AWACs radar tracking of north-bound 
aircraft, to airborne, infrared surveillance of hot¬ 
house marijuana farms here in the United States. 


"The pay-off in this business is intelligence, so 
we can go to the needle in the haystack and eradi¬ 
cate the needle," commented Adm. Edney, during 
Congressional testimony. 

Secure communications links and computer 
data bases allow U.S. embassy specialists, law- 
enforcement field agents and military personnel 
deployed in Latin America to share timely infor¬ 
mation with other U.S. organizations. Moreover, 
DoD is currently building a National Drug 
Intelligence Center’ to serve as an all-source clear¬ 
inghouse for information gathered on drug-traf¬ 
ficking organizations. 

The steadily expanding intelligence network 
includes the DEA-managed El Paso Intelligence 
Center, the Customs Service's C^I Centers, the 
Coast Guard's Intelligence Coordination Center, 
DoD's JTFs, and the North American Air Defense 
Command (NORAD). 

The use of military radar — electronic intelli¬ 
gence — and civilian systems has significantly 
reduced the number of aircraft flying in from Latin 
America and successfully unloading their contra¬ 
band in U.S. southern states. The purpose of radar 
tracking is to guide law-enforcement units to an 
"end game" seizure of aircraft and cargo and arrest 
of the crews — pursuit aircraft do not have "shoot 
down" authority. 

NORAD, a joint U.S.-Canadian command 
based in Cheyenne Mountain, Colorado, has oper¬ 
ated the radar network that for decades swept the 
skies looking for incoming Soviet bombers and 
missiles. Now, according to an April report in 
Defense News, NORAD is spending "at least one- 
third of its time on anti-drug operations." In an 
interview, a NORAD officer said there have been 
relatively few successful penetrations by airborne 
smugglers since 1989. 

The NORAD-controlled counter-drug net¬ 
work, called the Joint Surveillance System (JSS), 
employs fixed and mobile radar emitters and sup¬ 
port systems of the Federal Aviation Admin¬ 
istration, Customs, DoD, and NORAD itself. The 
system extends into the Bahamas and Puerto Rico, 
where DoD operates its Caribbean Basin Radar 
Network (CBRN). The CBRN "interacts" with 
Atlantic Command and SOUTHCOM, as well as 
NORAD. According to government figures, DoD 
budgeted a total of $93.2 million in FYs 1992-93 for 
the Caribbean network. 

The JSS also employs "aerostats," which are 
radar emitters held aloft by large tethered balloons. 
Aerostats can be deployed above ground or water, 
and presumably fill radar "gaps" in the JSS. 
According to Congressional testimony, as of 
March, there were 16 aerostats in operation: 10 
over land and 6 at sea. The aerostats cost approxi¬ 
mately $41 million a year to operate, Edney testi¬ 
fied, and now "all need significant upgrades." But 
the military obviously feels the aerostats are worth 
the money. 
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In FY 1992, DoD spent $109.9 million on the 
aerostat radar program. Of that, $60 million was a 
reallocation from the Air Force's MX missile pro¬ 
gram; it was used, in part, to buy four new 
aerostats. In FY 1993, the aerostat program will 
receive $75.5 million. 

The budget summary also mentioned an FY 

1992 allocation of $71.2 million for other DoD activ¬ 
ities, "including...Over-the-Horizon radar applica¬ 
tions." 

On the drug war's southern front, SOUTH- 
COM has deployed mobile radar units to Peru, 
Ecuador and Colombia, to track aircraft in drug 
production areas. Likely drawing on existing mili¬ 
tary hardware, that effort was budgeted a total of 
$13.1 million for FYs 1992-93. 

During their Congressional testimony, Adm. 
Edney and Gen. Joulwan detailed some other mili¬ 
tary systems used in tracking and interdiction. 

"Right now," Edney said, "we're sharing one 
to two AWACs [Air Force E-3 Airborne Warning 
and Control System aircraft] with Gen. 
Joulwan...and I occasionally get a KC-135 tanker." 
The two military leaders agreed that one more 
AWACs aircraft should be added. 

The Navy, Edney said, does not need to 
involve many more of its ships in the drug war. 
But it is considering equipping some of its T-AGOS 
ocean-surveillance ships to perform counter-drug 
radar and radio direction-finding missions. "We're 
looking for ways to do the missions at lower cost in 
people and assets," Edney explained. "I really can't 
afford to have an Aegis [guided missile] cruiser 
down there doing the mission that we're doing, 
even though it's doing a great job when it's down 
there." 

The Navy is also "looking at our P-3s and the 
ability to make some modifications in the area of 
radar...since that maritime-patrol asset is not uti¬ 
lized as heavily for the anti-sub work it was built 
for," Edney testified. 

Since the end of the Cold War, the navy of the 
former Soviet Union has taken an increasingly 
defensive posture. Early in the war on drugs, the 
Navy loaned to the Customs Service a small num¬ 
ber of its P-3 Orion maritime-patrol/anti-subma¬ 
rine warfare planes, expanding the Customs 
Service's fleet of fixed and rotary-wing aircraft. 
Those P-3s are based in Corpus Christi, Texas. The 
Customs Service has budgeted $29.5 million in FY 

1993 for the purchase of another of the long-range 
aircraft. 

The military avoids, as muth as possible, buy¬ 
ing equipment specifically for counter-drug work. 
One exception, though, is the "Airborne Recce 
Low" program. Joulwan described it as "a com¬ 
bined imagery and signal-intelligence gathering 
capability" that will be "tailored to the environ¬ 
ment of counter-narcotics work on an airframe that 
meets the unique requirements of this command." 
When asked by Rep. Aspin what made this intelli¬ 


gence system special, Joulwan explained Airborne 
Recce Low, "allows intelligence to be immediately 
shared with host nations." 

Normally, classified information that is to be 
shared with allies must first be "sanitized" to avoid 
revealing U.S. intelligence sources and methods. 
"What it prevents," Joulwan said, "is the 
'Secret/NOFORN' [NOt for release to FOReign 
Nationals — a restriction] on a photograph. And it 
allows us to give it directly to a host nation." The 
general then told Aspin he could explain the 
details only in closed, executive session. 

Joulwan's reference to signals intelligence con¬ 
firms there is another — unheralded — organiza¬ 
tion involved in the drug war: the National 
Security Agency. (As Defense News noted in April, 
"All signals intelligence systems are now con¬ 
trolled by the NSA, based in Fort Meade, MD.") 

Who is Winning 

The Bush administration contends the war on 
drugs is producing tangible results. 

"We've made real progress in this fight against 
drug abuse," President Bush said, in for-publica- 
tion remarks at a drug control strategy meeting in 
January. "Between 1988 and 1991, current overall 
drug use dropped by 13 percent, while among ado¬ 
lescents drug use dropped by 27 percent. Cocaine 
use tells the same story. While current use of this 
deadly drug among the general population 
decreased by 35 percent, among teenagers it 
dropped by 63 percent." 

Other politicians, however, see a different pic¬ 
ture. 

In February, Sen. Joseph Biden, Jr. (D- 
Delaware), and chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, was quoted by USA Today as stating, 
"After spending nearly $700 million on an Andean 
drug-fighting strategy in three years, more drugs 
are imported from that region today than two 
years ago." 

Rep. Aspin criticizes the Bush administration 
for missing "an opportunity to stop the drug 
trade" in Panama following Operation Just Cause. 
"Drug trafficking in Panama soon became worse 
than when Noriega was in power," Aspin has 
claimed. 

The debate over the effectiveness of the drug 
war does not fall neatly along political party lines, 
however. 

During the Defense Policy Panel's hearing. Rep. 
William Dickinson, the senior Republican on the 
Armed Services Committee, wanted to know who is 
winning. He asked the two military leaders, "What 
is the index or the measure that you would use in 
determining the success of the drug war? You say 
we've made it more expensive for them [the drug 
traffickers], but I don't think that we've cut down on 
the flow coming into the United States." 

It was not an easy question. General Joulwan 
chose his answering words carefully: "I think that 
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in the larger sense, you have to go after this pro¬ 
duction base...[although] the demand has got to 
be reduced in the United States. Colombia, for 
example, had nearly 80 metric tons [of drugs] 
seized last year. They are attacking not only the 
Medellin but the Cali cartel. Success has got to be 
measured in small steps.... It's not something 
that's going to happen in a 100-hour war. This is 
going to take a long effort. So, I think that the 
national will of the nations involved is the best 
measure of success." 

"Wait a minute now," said Dickinson. "That 
might be something to which we would aspire, but 
if the [drug] supply keeps increasing — I don't 
care how much we interdict — if it keeps increas¬ 
ing, we ain't winning. So at what point...do you 
find out that the good guys are going to win? 
Because we haven't cut down on the supply com¬ 
ing into this country, I don't think." 

Joulwan replied, "I think we have substantial¬ 
ly affected the supply." 

"I didn't say we haven't affected it," Dickinson 
growled. "I said we haven't reduced it...." 

"That's a very difficult and complex equation," 
Adm. Edney offered, "but the question you're 
answering is the same as 'Why do we have police¬ 
men, and why do we fight organized crime?' This 
is an organized crime effort, and the way I measure 
our effectiveness and the contribution we're mak¬ 
ing is the impact we're having on organized crime, 
and the impact we're having on the governments 
in Gen. Joulwan's command.... 

"We're making tremendous inroads. We're 
being invited down into the Caribbean islands. We 
go down with members of Gen. Stiner's [Special 
Operations Command] psychological warfare 
[units]...and introduce manners in which you can 
educate the people to beware and alert to the dan¬ 
gers of drugs.... 

"When I look at how we've improved in the 
three years that we've been full-time in this busi¬ 
ness, if you measure it in any manner.. .that fact of 
the matter is that we've got over $71 billion worth 
of drugs that did not come to the streets of the 
United States." 

Assessing the effectiveness of the U.S. War on 
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The Israelites in Canaan: 

Early Examples of Deception & Ruse in Warfare 

by Jim Bloom 


A bout 50 years after the famous Hittite- 
Egyptian clash at Kadesh (1285 B.C.), there 
began a series of campaigns conducted by a 
highly spirited and resourceful tribe of sacred war¬ 
riors who claimed divine title to the western end of 
the Fertile Crescent, an area then called Canaan. 
Had it not been for the later Greek discovery, at the 
time of Alexander the Great, of this obscure peo¬ 
ples' holy writings, their deeds would probably 
have vanished with the decay of the papyrus 
scrolls on which they had been finally inscribed 
after a millennium of oral transmission. 

The Imbalance of Forces 

The Israelites would at first appear to have 
been so weak in contrast to the Canaanites that their 
invasion epic must be myth, and the "peaceful, 
gradual infiltration" hypothesis of how they came to 
settle there the more credible explanation. After all, 
the early Jews were little more than an unmounted 
and semi-nomadic horde. Their adversaries pos¬ 
sessed strongly fortified cities, superior technology 
(including formidable war chariots), well-trained 
forces, and a long history of military experience. 

A key factor in the Israelite success, however, 
was the recent relative decline of their entrenched 
enemy. The Canaanite city-states had reached their 
supreme power around the 15th and 14th centuries 
B.C., but by the 13th century they were suffering 
from a series of Egyptian raids, which was destroy¬ 
ing their cohesion. Further, the Egyptians were 
adept at instigating strife among the various 
Canaanite centers on a divide-and-rule principle. 

The evidence indicates that in this epoch the 
various Canaanite cities could only answer 
requests for assistance from besieged neighbors in 
dribs and drabs of 10-50 men, and rarely mustered 
more than 50 war chariots for any operation. They 
could no longer control the main trade routes 
through their nation by aggressive patrolling, and 
instead had to shelter passively behind their fortifi¬ 
cations. In the words of the bard of the "Song of 
Deborah" (Judges, 5:6): "Caravans ceased and trav¬ 
elers kept to the byways." 

The Israelites also were able to exploit the 
patchwork ethnic make up of the Canaanites. The 
Bible refers to the "seven peoples of Canaan," who 
were at daggerpoints over social and economic 
squabbles. Thus Joshua, the Israelite military 
leader, was often able to negotiate separate treaties 
with various Canaanite factions while still attack¬ 
ing their neighbors. 


The Israelites also relied on cunning and 
deception in their warfare. Though they were cer¬ 
tainly not the first or only people to utilize guile on 
the battlefield, their employment of feints, decoys, 
ambushes and diversionary maneuvers was so 
consistent and systematic that it can be considered 
their distinctive style of warfare. The Books of 
Joshua and Judges abound in descriptions of this 
kind of combat. 

Prelude at Jericho 

The Israelites' real military problem, besides 
the inability of their infantry to stand up to 
Canaanite chariotry in the open field, was in the 
unsuitability of their force mixture for siege war¬ 
fare (the preferred method of reducing fortified 
cities such as the Canaanites maintained). 

A glimpse of the Jews' stratagem for dealing 
with fixed defense is found in the Jericho episode. 
At first glance, the Biblical account appears to 
favor divine intervention as the sole cause of the 
destruction of the walled ramparts. But the act of 
God described in scripture can perhaps be better 
understood by reading between the lines. 

We can picture the harlot Rahab, in whose 
house the Israelite spies were concealed, conspir¬ 
ing with those infiltrators in advance, by tying the 
scarlet cord outside her window in the city wall as 
a marker. It would have indicated just where an 
advance force might stealthily penetrate to the 
heart of the city defenses through a secret passage 
known only to the garrison. 

In this reconstruction, the six consecutive encir¬ 
clements of Jericho, after each of which the Israelites 
retired to their tents for the evening, are seen as a 
form of psychological warfare. The defenders were 
lulled into a false sense of confidence by this repeti¬ 
tive field exercise; they were seemingly nothing 
more than pathetic attempts to make a show of mar¬ 
tial valor or confidence-building. 

Eventually Joshua's invading force had only to 
filter through the pre-arranged passage way while 
their companions acted out the tranquilizing 
pageant — and the walls, so to speak, came tum¬ 
bling down. 

The Campaign for Ai 

Ai, which translates from the Hebrew as "the 
stone pile," or "the ruin," is the site of an Old 
Testament battle attributed to Joshua's command 
following his initial victory at Jericho. Ancient Ai is 
believed to have been located near the modern-day 
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village of Et-Tell, about 12 miles north of 
Jerusalem. 

The real object of the operations around Ai, 
however, seems to have been the key strategic cen¬ 
ter of Bethel, about 1.5 miles to the west. Evidence 
indicates Ai was a recently re-populated ruin in 
that period, which the residents of Bethel had 
hastily refortified and garrisoned as a defensive 
outpost against the Hebrew horde that had just 
taken Jericho. 

Joshua secured his rear by an ad hoc alliance 
with the Gibeonites, another migrating people who 
had clustered around the watershed in the moun¬ 
tains northwest of Jerusalem, and who themselves 
were looking for allies against the Canaanites. 
Joshua next sent out a reconnaissance patrol which 
reported Bethel itself was too strongly held, but Ai 
— on high ground commanding the ascent to 
Bethel — could be taken with a force of 3,000 men. 

Unaware of the defensive strength inherent in 
fortified ruins, and overconfident from his earlier 
successes against Canaanite towns, Joshua sent the 
suggested 3,000 men against Ai. They were 
repelled with heavy losses. This Hebrew setback 
revived the flagging spirits of the Canaanites and 
led them to denigrate the martial prowess of the 
invaders. 

Notwithstanding the shaken confidence of his 
troops, Joshua immediately set about renewing the 
attack. His plan anticipated that the cockiness of 
the newly jubilant Canaanite defenders would ren¬ 
der them susceptible to deception. His ruse 
involved the employment of about 22,000 of his 
30,000 men in a feigned head-on rush. This was 
nothing more than a massively reinforced repeat of 
the failed tactic used in the first assault. This time, 
though, on signal, the attackers would fall back in 
a feigned retreat. Meanwhile, earlier, under cover 
of darkness, a detachment of 5,000 picked troops 
had been infiltrated to the rear of Ai, where they 
lay hidden in wait. Yet another, smaller, detach¬ 
ment had also been posted along the approaches 
from Bethel, in order to block any assistance to the 
garrison from that quarter. 

Joshua accurately predicted the enemy com¬ 
mander's arrogance would lead to rashness. True 
to that expectation, the entire garrison of Ai left 
their positions to pursue the "fleeing" Israelites. At 
the critical moment, Joshua, posted at the pivot 
point of his main force, flashed his sword in the 
sun — another pre-arranged signal. 

His men immediately executed a complete 
reversal of direction, just as the garrison had been 
drawn into a steep gorge. While this was going on, 
the Hebrews stationed at the rear of Ai rushed for¬ 
ward and set fire to the abandoned Canaanite posi¬ 
tions. The Ai garrison was suddenly trapped 
between the two converging Israelite groups, while 
the blocking force descended the slope and headed 
toward Bethel to exploit the surprise and over¬ 
whelm the bewildered Canaanites there. 



That account is based on a modern military- 
political reading of the somewhat more vague 
scriptural narrative. Modern commentaries on the 
Ai episode must grapple with the fact that, accord¬ 
ing to archaeological evidence, the place had been 
razed almost a thousand years before the Israelite 
invasion, and had only recently been reoccupied by 
a Canaanite group — most likely an advance- 
guard force from Bethel. Some Biblical scholars 
believe the Jericho-Ai-Bethel campaign actually 
occurred a few centuries after Joshua's time and 
reject the above reconstruction. 

Filling in the Blanks: Canaanite 
Strength and Order of Battle 

The only source for the battle, the Book of 
Joshua, is completely silent as to the numbers and 
disposition of the defenders of the Ai-Bethel forti¬ 
fied complex. However, by looking at the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence, we might reasonably estimate the 
Bethel main body consisted of no more than 8,000 
or 9,000 men. Such a figure is further suggested 
because we know that, at the beginning of the Iron 
Age, the population of Canaan had been declining 
due to both ecological and human factors. 

The latter included endemic communal strife 
among the city-states. (Which was at least partial¬ 
ly fomented by Egypt, under the divide-and-con- 
quer principle, so as to prevent a potent alliance 
of city-states from challenging Egypt's control 
over the invasion corridor of their arch rivals in 
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1. The Israelite ambushing and blocking forces take up 
concealed positons. 

2. The main Israelite assault on the fortification. 

3. The main body's feigned retreat into the wilderness. 

4. The garrison is tricked into pursuing, leaving the fort 
undefended. 

5. The ambushing force emerges to seize the fort and set it 
afire. 

6. The main body turns to attack the pursuing garrison. 

7. The ambushing forces rushes to attack the pursuing gar¬ 
rison from behind. 

8. The garrison is surrounded and annihilated. 

9. The blocking force rushes to Bethel to exploit the sur¬ 
prise and victory. 


Syria and Mesopotamia.) The vast fortifications 
guarding the large towns were thus very much 
undermanned. 

When Joshua's opening attack with 3,000 was 
easily repulsed, it's likely the Bethelites, having 
discerned the approach of Joshua's expedition 
from its base camp at Gibeah, would have 
detached a relatively larger force, about 5,000 
strong, to man their forward position along the 
invaders' probable line of march toward them. 
Such a force, taking good advantage of the impro¬ 
vised ramparts assembled from the centuries-old 
ruins, would have been sufficient to disperse and 
soundly thrash an overconfident band of 3,000 
nomads. 

Filling in the Blanks: 

The Hebrew Strength 

That estimate of Canaanite numbers is also 
somewhat dependent on the figure of 30,000 given 
by the Hebrew chronicler for Joshua's troop 
strength. Such large bodies of Jewish armed men 
were more typical of David and Solomon's time; 


however, it is not inconceivable that Joshua may 
have had such numbers at his command. If we 
accept the idea that during the invasion of south 
Judah he was actually the leader of a powerful 
multi-ethnic coalition known as the "Joseph 
Group" (of tribes), he may have mustered that 
many men from a universal draft of all able-bodied 
males in the base camp. So we can accept the figure 
as given in the scriptures. 

Military Themes in Biblical 
History 

There are now at hand sufficient materials for 
the accurate rendering of the bloody encounters 
immortalized in Holy Writ. The admonitions noted 
in this account of the Ai campaign indicate some of 
the difficulties in literally interpreting the Biblical 
passages, many of which are a mosaic of actual 
events and legendary elaborations. 

But by using what the British military com¬ 
mentator Arthur Burne called "inherent military 
probability" — applying the limitations of man 
and beast as recorded in more recent battles to an 
examination of the actual terrain — it is possible to 
come up with a reasonably accurate account of the 
battles of the Ten Tribes for control of the hallowed 
land of Biblical lore. © 
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tary logic and a study of the terrain. 

Malamat, A. "Conquest of Canaan: Israelite 
Conduct of War According to the Biblical 
Tradition," Revue Internationale d'Histoire 
Militaire, no. 42, 1979, Ed. de las Commission 
Israelienne d'Histoire Militaire, pp. 25-52. A fine 
analysis of the Israelite use of tactical deception 
and surprise in the this campaign. 
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Race far 
Tunis 

Late 1942, America has been 
in the war for less than a year. 
Rommel's Afrika Korps is in 
flight from Montgomery’s 8th 
Army, westward across the 
coast of North Africa. Now the 
Allies land in French North 
Africa and close in on Tunisia 
from two directions. The race 
for Tunis is on. 


Bloody Kasserine 


r'n\M-niOA <ti« nn Tunisia, early 1943: The Germans have been 
laUW.Ul^l on the run but Romme | has arrived. Rommel 

knows the Germans are outnumbered, but he feels that their edge in combat 
experience will make up the difference. He proposes a daring attack against 
the inexperienced American troops at Kasserine Pass. 


Command 
Decision II 

The revised Command Decision updates 
and combines the previous edition with 
Combined Arms, allowing play of any 
scenario from the 1930s to the 1990s. Using 
a vehicle scale of 1:5 and platoon-sized 
stands, Command Decision reproduces 
large-scale operational-level battles quickly 
and cleanly. Organizational bookl also 
offered seperately. GDW:7402 $15.00 

Troubled 

Waters 

Troubled Waters provides 50 prepared 
Harpoon ship and aircraft forms to refight the 
actions of the 1973 Arab-lsraeli War, the Iran- 
Iraq War and the Gulf War. Historical 
scenarios and scenario generators and 
provided to allow players to create a variety of 
“What if" situations. 


In this solitaire game you play the US forces on the left hook 
through the desert in the Gulf War against the Iraqi Republican 
Guard. A meticulously researched OOB and a dynamic new 
system make this game a must-have. 

GDW:0126 $24.00 
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Sands 

of War 

Fifty years of desert 
warfare! Part of GDW's 
award-winning First Battle 
system, this game gives 
you the exciting end 
result of a massive 
research effort on eight 

GDW:0120 $18.00 different wars and 30 
different battles. 

Expansion Kit 

If you enjoyed The Sands of War and wanted more, here it is! The 
Sands of War Expansion Kit adds more maps, counters and 
scenarios to the orginal game to expand its scope even further. You 
must own The Sands of War to use Sands Expansion Kit. 

Blood and Thunder 

Coming in December 


E*Z2 


GDW:0750 $10.00 


Tactical combat in the east, 1941-45 

Finally, in response to overwhelming 
consumer demand, First Battle covers 
the Eastern Front in WWII. 100% 
compatible with all Sands of War P O. Box 1646 

components. Bloomington, IL 61702-1646 

Voice: (309) 452-3632 
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The 1941 German Army/ 
The 1944-45 U.S. Army: 

A Comparative Analysis of Two Forces in Their Primes 

by John Desch 


T he world has not witnessed more powerful 
armies than those fielded by Hitler's Reich in 
1941 and by the United States in 1944-45. Of 
course, in the absolute sense, it is impossible to 
determine which was better, since the time separat¬ 
ing them kept them from fighting each other. Still, 
it is interesting to review the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of each, to highlight their similarities and 
differences, and to discuss why they were both so 
good. 

German Soldiers and Units 

It is axiomatic a soldier fights better if he is 
well trained, confident in the effectiveness of his 
weaponry, and sees himself as a valued member of 
a cohesive unit. Though both armies under discus¬ 
sion here acknowledged this, it was the Germans 
who pursued the ideal of fielding maximally effec¬ 
tive small units to a far greater degree than any 
other nation in World War II. That factor, more 
than any other, explains how they were able to per¬ 
form so well for so long with such slender material 
resources against such unfavorable odds. 

Everything in the German training and logisti¬ 
cal systems — from divisional replacement battal¬ 
ions to returning individual convalescent soldiers 
to their former units — was geared toward the 
maintenance of cohesion down to the lowest orga¬ 
nizational levels. In the military sense, "cohesion" 
embodies the idea that when everybody in a unit 
knows well everybody else in that unit, under¬ 
standing their capabilities and limitations, that unit 
will operate more smoothly and stick together bet¬ 
ter in combat. 

Only in times of crisis (which occurred, of 
course, more and more frequently for the Germans 
toward the end of the war) when men and units of 
different services and different levels of training 
and experience were thrown together (see 
Command no. 16, pp. 69-73) did this system break 
down. 

In 1941, with the victorious Polish and French 
campaigns behind them, the German army stood at 
the pinnacle of troop/unit quality. Veterans from 
both those campaigns filled the ranks. But reaching 
that pinnacle had not been an easy process. 

The uneven performance of the army in the 
Polish campaign had spurred a lengthy review and 
retraining program. Serious shortcomings had 


been noted in such matters as coordination 
between infantry and artillery, the aggressiveness 
of infantrymen under fire, and the relative ineffec¬ 
tiveness of the light divisions. These issues were 
only partly resolved by 10 May 1940, when the 
offensive in the west started. The organizational 
fixes dictated by the combat experiences of both 
the 1939 and 1940 campaigns were almost fully 
implemented before the onset of Barbarossa. 

There were a number of factors which con¬ 
tributed to German unit cohesion. 

Since the reign of Frederick the Great, the 
German infantryman (or Landser) has been charac¬ 
terized by an unparalleled devotion to duty. The 
fact politics was considered a matter of little conse¬ 
quence by the individual German combat soldiers 
of World War II actually helps explain why they 
fought so hard for so dubious a cause. They did 
not question the political motivations for invading 
Poland, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
France, Yugoslavia, Greece, etc., and they would 
not begin to do so even with the USSR. One's duty 
was to perform the task at hand to the utmost and 
leave the formulation of policy to others. 

Contrary to popular belief, though, the small 
units of the German army were remarkably demo¬ 
cratic in spirit — certainly much more so than in 
the American army. Emphasis was placed on col¬ 
lectively accomplishing missions, and communi¬ 
cating with one another laterally rather than hier¬ 
archically. With their immediate commander's 
intent thus disseminated directly to the soldiers' 
level, the troops were better able to see their mis¬ 
sions through, even when losses were heavy 
among the junior leaders. 

German divisions usually recruited all their 
personnel, including replacements, from within a 
single geographic area; so many of their soldiers 
entered service already having known each other 
for years. 

During the early part of the war at least, each 
division was responsible for training its own sol¬ 
diers. This sacrificed army-wide standardization in 
training in order to fully integrate recruits into the 
divisions as quickly, directly and fully as possible. 

When the division was on active duty, which 
was most of the time after 1939, a training battalion 
at its home station was responsible for training and 
forwarding replacement to the division. Noncom- 
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missioned officers from the division — virtually all 
of whom were battle-wise after the French cam¬ 
paign — were rotated back from the line for 
assignments in the training battalion. This proce¬ 
dure worked in two ways: 1) the trainees quickly 
gained a sense of unit esprit; and 2) the most cur¬ 
rent battle tactics were given directly to the 
trainees by combat soldiers, rather than being fil¬ 
tered through a rear-echelon, conservative-mind¬ 
ed, training bureaucracy. 

This procedure also yi'elded an unplanned 
benefit in that it allowed completely shattered divi¬ 
sions — like those lost at Stalingrad and in Tunisia 
— to be built anew, using the training cadre as a 
core of experience around which to form a reborn 
division. 

The high level of cohesion all the above factors 
tended to instill in German units allowed them to 
continue functioning even after incurring losses 
that would have been completely destructive in 
other armies. 

Unlike the U.S. Army, which had vast areas in 
which to train its divisions, the German army at 
first had to adopt a series of half-measures. Since 
German units were based on geographical areas 
and housed in Kaserne (barracks concentrations) of 
battalion size, there were never enough large train¬ 
ing areas for division-sized and larger formations 
to operate together. Small local training areas were 
used extensively to perfect platoon- and company- 
level skills, but battalions and regiments had to 
travel to the few major training areas, such as 
Grafenwohr and Jiiterborg. 

Even at those large installations, space was 
extremely limited. Units were restricted to firing 
into small impact areas, which was good enough to 
train in the basics, but hardly realistic in terms of 
simulating battlefield conditions. Large-scale, 
multi-division, cross-country maneuvers were pro¬ 
hibited until after each year's harvest had been 
gathered in the fall. 

Fortunately for the Germans, they acquired a 
good chunk of terrain when they conquered France 
and Poland. Officer and NCO schools were set up 
quickly at former French installations, like the one 
at Metz (which, incidentally, proved a serious 
obstacle to the American advance in 1944). 

At higher command levels, countless com¬ 
mand post and map exercises were used to fill the 
void, but only during actual combat operations did 
those personnel receive the invaluable practical 
experience they needed. The campaigns of 1939-40 
were critical in honing German army staff and 
headquarters officers to top-notch skill levels — 
skill levels which allowed them to maintain opera¬ 
tional superiority over their enemies until 1944. 

The American Situation 

The United States Army had two important 
advantages over the other combatants of World 
War II. First, the lack of any direct overland threat 


allowed the Americans to mobilize an army at their 
(relative) leisure. Second, the late entry of the 
United States into the war provided time for its 
army's experts to study German doctrine before 
experiencing it directly. 

At first, it was thought about 200 divisions 
would have to be mobilized to fight the war, but 
that figure was later cut to 100. As it actually 
turned out, only 89 were established, and they 
proved to be enough. Without doubt, though, a 
major disaster on' land would have caught the 
United States short of ready combat divisions to 
make it up. 

The American watchword during the war was 
standardization. Everything done — in training, 
production, logistics, operations and organization 
— reflected this business-like approach. 

After bad experiences in the Civil War and 
World War I with geographically organized regi¬ 
ments, the Army had gone to a national system for 
both the regular and newly organizing divisions. 
Only National Guard divisions continued to be 
organized by state. 

Individual recruits were shipped out to large 
centers for their basic training, and were only 
assigned to specific units after graduation. The 
time lost by not putting the men into permanent 
small units from the very start was often compen¬ 
sated for by the great length of time most divisions 
spent training, from 12 to 18 months. The remark¬ 
able thing about the process was that it proved able 
to mold so many soldiers from diverse back¬ 
grounds into functional combat units. 

The American soldier received good training. 
Though the German system was superior in terms 
of inculcating even the newest recruits with the 
most current combat tactics, the American stan¬ 
dardized system still managed to produce soldiers 
who entered combat with the skills needed to sur¬ 
vive and accomplish their mission. 

One unfortunate aspect of the U.S. Army's 
methods lay in the fact its infantry tended to 
receive a disproportionate share of lower quality 
troops. Soldiers in rear echelon units often labored 
under the very real threat that if they "screwed up" 
at their jobs there, they could and would be sent to 
the infantry. The notion seemed to be that anyone 
could stop a bullet, therefore many of the best 
recruits were shunted to technical and administra¬ 
tive jobs. 

One important advantage in the American 
training system was the vast amount of real estate 
available for organizing and training divisions and 
corps. Large tracts of farmland in Kentucky and 
Tennessee were opened for maneuvers, in addition 
to the huge Army posts established in the west, at 
places like Camp Irwin in the Mojave Desert, and 
the Yakima Training Ground in the Pacific north¬ 
west. All divisions participated in at least one 
corps-level maneuver before being shipped over¬ 
seas. The result was most American divisions per- 
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formed well after only a few weeks of shakedown 
in actual combat. 

By 1945 the combination of standardized unit 
organizations and veteran soldiers to fill them had 
made the U.S. Army, division for division, the 
most capable on the continent, and its performance 
reflected that. From 1 January to 1 May 1945, the 
Americans defeated the last major German offen¬ 
sive of the war, rebounded through some of the 


toughest terrain in Europe, in the nastiest weather 
the continent had seen in years, and played the 
leading role in completing the defeat of the 
Wehrmacht in the west. 

Leadership 

It is widely accepted by most military scholars 
that German junior- (lieutenants and captains) and 
middle-grade officers (majors and colonels) func- 
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tioned superbly in their jobs. Excellent schools 
trained the most qualified candidates, who were 
then evaluated and assigned based chiefly on apti¬ 
tude and potential. 

A great deal of instruction was spent on com¬ 
bat tactics. In 1941 the junior leadership of the 
German army was at its peak. Losses in France had 
not been heavy, and most divisions carried a 
respectable complement of platoon and company 
commanders. After six months of Barbarossa, the 
attrition suffered among those same officers drasti¬ 
cally reduced unit effectiveness. This became espe¬ 
cially apparent among the first wave assault 
infantry divisions, which experienced a perceptible 
decline in combat power starting after 22 June. The 
problem was partially, but not fully, rectified by 
reducing the size of the infantry companies to 
account for less-experienced officers. 

At higher levels of command, German leaders 
during World War II were almost universally com¬ 
petent, often inspired, and occasionally brilliant. 
This was partly due to the aftermath of World War 
I. Forced into massive reductions by the Treaty of 
Versailles, the German army retained only the 
finest officers, men who had demonstrated their 
prowess in and behind the trenches. 


While it is difficult to cite examples of German 
incompetence at this level on the scale suffered by 
the other major combatants, it is also true many 
German generals were staunchly conservative. The 
doctrines and desires of the panzer experts were at 
first so poorly received that operations were often 
hampered by inter-clique rivalries. When it hap¬ 
pened in Poland and France, the situation was 
saved because the Allies were themselves so befud¬ 
dled it really didn't matter. When it happened in 
Russia, however, such squabbling contributed sig¬ 
nificantly to the defeat suffered in front of Moscow. 

The United States' late entry into the war did 
not help the development of its junior leaders. New 
divisions were formed rapidly, forcing the army to 
strip regular and trained divisions of officers and 
NCOs to form cadres for new units. Several divis¬ 
ions were hit so often they never became battle¬ 
worthy, and all divisions suffered from the turbu¬ 
lence. Battle tactics never received proper attention 
in training; officers and NCOs had to sharpen their 
skills in combat, where high casualty rates among 
new units were often the price for the belated edu¬ 
cation. 

Over time, however, the Americans showed an 
amazing capacity to learn. As overall combat profi- 
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ciency increased among the soldiers, the junior 
leaders were more and more able to concentrate on 
mastering complex tasks. By the end of the war, 
virtually all the divisions in the European Theater 
of Operations (ETO) enjoyed roughly the same 
level of combat effectiveness — and that level was 
a high one. 

German Doctrine 

It is a popularly held notion the "Blitzkrieg" 
was a German invention patented at the start of 
World War II. In reality, that doctrine was actually 
a modification of an earlier one developed late in 
the First World War by a few progressive military 
thinkers from several countries. Without doubt, 
though, it was in Germany where a political appa¬ 
ratus first developed willing to give its military 
leaders the go-ahead and wherewithal needed to 
refine and implement the new techniques. 

At its most general and basic, the primary 
objective of the Blitzkrieg was to resolve a cam¬ 
paign through decisive offensive action, rather 
than by the cumulative effect of attrition. German 
operations at all levels were organized toward the 
accomplishment of that goal. 

Though armor is the flashy and potentially 
decisive combat arm, it was and is infantry that 
forms the bedrock on which every army must be 
built and centered. Infantry was the main offensive 
force in German World War II theory and practice. 
The infantry achieved the breakthroughs and held 
the ground. Without those capabilities, no army 
can be victorious. 

Accordingly, the Germans divided their 
infantry divisions into "waves," with the first being 
the most capable offensively, and the second and 
third each relatively less so. Nearly all of the regu¬ 
lar divisions raised before 1938 received a classifi¬ 
cation of "first wave." 

The idea developed that each corps should 
consist of one or two first wave divisions along 
with a one from the second wave. After the best 
units achieved a breakthrough, the follow-on units 
would exploit and consolidate the success. By the 
end of 1940, though, as even the newer units 
gained in experience and capability, the wave des¬ 
ignation tended to mean less and less in practice. 
(It is of interest to note here that the German army 
continued to rate its divisions based on their offen¬ 
sive capabilities until the very end of the war, 
despite the overall defensive situation they were 
forced into during its entire second half.) 

The German army was at its peak in 1941 
because nearly all of its 120 line infantry divisions 
possessed their full offensive power. But it then 
suffered a sharp decline in offensive potential due 
to the massive losses on the Eastern Front. 

By 1942, only one-third of the infantry divi¬ 
sions enjoyed anything resembling the effective¬ 
ness of pre-Barbarossa units, and that was achieved 
by stripping the rest of the divisions to dangerous 


levels. The defeat at Stalingrad therefore actually 
represented a far greater disaster than the mere 
number of divisions destroyed would seem to indi¬ 
cate. Those were all units that had been reinforced 
to full offensive potential. By mid-1943, only a 
dozen or so infantry divisions were left that had 
more than limited offensive potential. The burden 
of the attack fell increasingly and solely on the 
panzer divisions. 

Those panzer divisions, though they were 
never a perfected organization, still served as the 
example the enemies of Germany emulated when 
building their own mechanized forces. Mobile divi¬ 
sions were designed to pass through the infantry- 
made breach in the enemy frontline and quickly 
press on into his rear echelons. The synergy of 
mobility and speed, firepower and combined-arms 
action was supposed to inflict psychological, more 
than physical, defeat on opponents. The Polish and 
French campaigns served as convincing demon¬ 
strations to the world that the tank and airplane 
employed together on the offensive could achieve 
decisive strategic results. 

In 1941, though saddled with many technically 
inferior tanks and obsolete support aircraft, the 
panzer arm still reached the highest degree of rela¬ 
tive superiority over its opponents it would every 
attain. The most important element of the panzer 
divisions — the panzergrenadiers (mechanized 
infantry) — proved superbly proficient at clearing 
the way for the tanks. 

New tank and gun models eventually would 
give individual German tank crews a technical 
edge, but Allied competence also improved steadi¬ 
ly, until their average crew quality level surpassed 
that of the Germans in 1944. The overall battlefield 
advantage enjoyed by the Germans would never 
again be as pronounced as that enjoyed during 
their first months in the USSR. 

In some ways, the German army's artillery 
arm turned out to be its organizational stepchild. 
With most mechanization devoted to the panzer 
units, little could be spared for the artillery; it 
remained mostly horse-drawn throughout the war. 
A shortage of radios, spotter planes, and ammuni¬ 
tion also hampered the artillery. Throughout most 
of 1941, though, the Luftwaffe was strong enough to 
offset the weaknesses of the artillery arm. 

But German artillery pieces were adequate, the 
crews were well trained and the fire-control tech¬ 
niques were good. As the chronic shortage of 
infantry set in and the Luftwaffe's capabilities 
declined, German defenses relied increasingly on 
artillery. 

No discussion of the German army of World 
War II can exclude the Luftwaffe, since the fortunes 
of the two were linked. When the Luftwaffe reigned 
supreme, the German army was victorious. When 
the Luftwaffe stumbled, the army found its tasks 
much more difficult to accomplish. 

Lavish resources were provided to the air arm. 
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yet it still proved to be the weak sister among the 
services. Its command failed to maintain a steady 
flow of new pilots, there was a consistent lack of 
in-theater maintenance, and the need to deploy an 
ever greater amount of resources to defend the 
heartland against Allied strategic bombers, all con¬ 
tributed to the Luftwaffe's steady decline. 

But in 1941 the Allies were still playing catch¬ 
up. The edge in pilot and aircraft quality still 
favored the Germans, despite their recent debacle 
over Britain. As events in Russia showed, the 
German army could still count on the kind of sup¬ 
port they had enjoyed during the Polish and 
French campaigns. 

Doctrine mandated close cooperation between 
the Luftwaffe and the army. Staff officers were often 
exchanged between the two services, and depend¬ 
ing on how well the intermediate commanders got 
along with each other, the working relationship 
between ground and air was usually good. 

U.S. Doctrine 

U.S. doctrine in 1944-45 had grown to be very 
similar to that practiced by the Germans in 1941, 
though it was by no means a carbon copy. 

The U.S. Army has often been accused of 
favoring attrition strategies, rather than decisive 
offensive action, to defeat its enemies. Though a 
case can be made that American advances tended 
to be more flank-conscious than the Blitzkrieg 
operations conducted by the Germans in their hey¬ 
day, the history of its late-war operations really 
overturn that charge. 

Every combat order was oriented toward the 
accomplishment of a decisive result. Often, though, 
the staunch nature of some defense, such as the 
one conducted by the Germans in Normandy (see 
sidebar), reduced American operations to slugfests. 
In such cases the Americans then employed their 
wealth of fire support to help defeat the enemy 
through attrition. That was rarely the desired 
method of operations. 

The nature of combat in the war was changed 
significantly by the advent of infantry-held anti¬ 
tank weapons. No longer could masses of tanks 
rule the battlefield alone. Tactical requirements 
increasingly called for balanced groupings of 
infantry, armor, artillery and supporting services. 
These trends were highlighted time and again dur¬ 
ing the 1944 campaign in France. The infantry 
experienced difficulties in pushing forward with¬ 
out tank support, and the armor couldn't get any¬ 
where without riflemen. 

Being good students, the Americans absorbed 
what the Germans had to teach about combined- 
arms methodology, then improved on it. Air and 
logistical support operations, in particular, were 
bettered. 

An important aspect of American tactical orga¬ 
nization was generally known as the "pool" con¬ 
cept. The idea was units of all types would be orga¬ 


nized with standard Tables of Organization and 
Equipment (T.O.&E.s) throughout the army. In the¬ 
ory, such standardization would allow support 
battalions of tanks, artillery, combat engineers, etc., 
to be attached and reattached to divisions as opera¬ 
tional conditions (the enemy, the weather, and the 
terrain) dictated. 

Unfortunately, the pool concept worked better 
on paper than it did in practice. Units unaccus¬ 
tomed to working with one another faced difficult 
problems of coordination when first thrown 
together. For example, infantry divisions often had 
no opportunity to work with attached tank battal¬ 
ions until they were actually in their theater of 
operations. Once there, it was universally found 
that a great deal of training or experience (or both) 
were needed to cement tank-infantry teams. 

Sadly, the U.S. Army got a crash course in such 
operations in the Normandy bocage country, 
where smooth and effective tank-infantry coopera¬ 
tion was essential for success. 

The basic problem proved to be one of commu¬ 
nication. Buttoned up inside their machines, tank 
commanders and gunners experienced difficulty in 
acquiring targets. Because armor and infantry 
radios operated on different wave lengths, the 
tanks were often equipped with handheld wireless 
sets. They, however, proved difficult to monitor 
over the noise of battle. Telephone sets installed by 
signals troops proved vulnerable to artillery and 
small arms fire. Occasionally communications were 
reduced to having some brave infantryman jump 
up and down in front a tank to get its crew's atten¬ 
tion. Other expedients included having several 
men in each tank-supported squad load nothing 
but tracer ammunition in their weapons and all fire 
at a prime target until the tankers saw it and fol¬ 
lowed up with high explosive shells. 

The U.S. Army learned the lessons of combined- 
arms cooperation in Normandy, and by the time its 
divisions reached the Rhine, most of its combat lead¬ 
ers had quietly discarded the "pool" concept and 
allowed units to develop habitual relationships. 

The pool idea was not a complete failure, 
though. Artillery units continued to follow a modi¬ 
fied form of the doctrine throughout the war (one 
which is still present, though in further modified 
form, in the present U.S. Army). Specially trained 
forward artillery observers (FAOs), attached to 
infantry units down to platoon level, were able to 
call in fire support from any available artillery bat¬ 
talion within communications range. Those 
observers often came to identify more with the 
infantry units they were assigned to than with their 
parent artillery battalions. 

It was the corps- and army-level artillery bat¬ 
talions that were retained in pools and loaned to 
divisions according to the parameters of specific 
missions. It became common, therefore, for a divi¬ 
sion faced with a particularly tough mission to be 
supported by up to a dozen artillery battalions. 
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Graduate School in Hell: The American Experience in Normandy 


Allied plans for the invasion of the Normandy coast 
took into account a wide variety of factors: access to 
deep water ports, the ability of airpower to influence 
the battlefield, distance from embarkation ports in 
Great Britain, suitability of beaches, the strength of the 
German coastal defense, and so on. But nowhere did 
those plans address the nature and effect of the bocage 
country that actually comprised the greater portion of 
the French province of Normandy. Thousands of hours 
were spent reviewing the various techniques of 
amphibious assault, but little attention was given to the 
tactical problem of expanding a beachhead once it was 
firmly established on shore. 

For the American riflemen who became involved in 
the seven weeks of bitter bocage combat that followed 
the landings, however, it was just that problem that 
became the supreme test. Since 1944 much has been 
written about the physical nature of the bocage, but lit¬ 
tle analysis has been given as to why it proved to be 
such an obstacle. 

Primarily to protect their cattle and crops from the 
bitter Atlantic weather, Norman farmers had long ago 
divided their holdings into irregularly shaped fields 
bounded on all sides by tall hedgerows. Most fields 
were roughly the size of two or three American-type 
football fields. The hedgerows themselves were usually 
a combination of earth and rock berms, closely planted 
with trees, and varied from 16 to 18 feet high. Sturdily 
built towns and villages scattered across the bocage 
country served as strongpoints on which to base the 
hedgerows' defense. Roads through the area were fairly 
abundant, but they were narrow and often overgrown 
to the point their thick canopies formed a complete tun¬ 
nel. In addition, the ground sloped up from the beach¬ 
es, so the Americans had to fight uphill as well. 

The worst aspect of all this for the Americans was 
the dampening effect it had on their firepower. With 
visibility reduced to less than 100 meters, ground-based 
forward observers could only rarely bring down effec¬ 
tive fire on the skillfully camouflaged and dug-in 
defenders. Artillery spotter planes were also hampered 
by the thick foliage and intermittently foul weather. 
Under such conditions, even the most generous use of 
preparatory fire — when fired blindly or "by the map" 
— resulted in little benefit. 

The bocage also tested the efficacy of the American 
tank-infantry teams. Tankers, normally fond of wide- 
open spaces, found the terrain so constricting it practi¬ 
cally nullified the advantages usually accruing to armor 
operations. German bazooka ( Panzerschreck) teams 
abounded in the lush foliage, thereby making infantry 
support more important than ever. 

Eventually, after extensive on-the-job retraining, 
American small units developed their own tactics to 
deal with the bocage. Accordingly, each infantry com¬ 
pany was assigned its own field. Heavy weapons, engi¬ 
neer detachments and forward observer teams were 


attached to each company. A platoon of five tanks was 
added for direct fire support. 

Before the attacking units crossed the line of depar¬ 
ture (LD), engineers scooped openings in the berms of 
the last friendly hedgerow so the tanks could burst 
through quickly without having to rise up and thus 
expose their thin belly armor. 

One infantry platoon reinforced with heavy 
weapons and tanks set up a base of fire along the LD 
hedgerow (1). The tankers and machinegunners paid 
special attention to the corners of the field, since enemy 
machineguns and anti-tank weapons tended to show 
up there (2). Meanwhile, the other two platoons would 
work their way to the other side of the field along the 
flank hedgerows 

Once the flanking platoons reached the German 
outpost line, the suppressing fire shifted toward the 
center of the target hedgerow just ahead of the attack¬ 
ing infantry (3). The identification of friendly and 
enemy troops was crucial at that point — when break¬ 
downs occurred, this was most often where and when it 
happened. Strung out along the flank hedgerows, it was 
difficult for the assault platoons to generate the mass 
and firepower needed to overcome the entrenched 
German defenders. 

The base platoon might have an even worse experi¬ 
ence. German mortars were everywhere and always 
seemed perfectly zeroed in on the base-fire hedgerow. 
This defensive fire often caused heavy casualties there 
and could disrupt the entire American support effort 
(4). 

Such operations could run minutes or hours. 
Because the Germans usually only manned an outpost 
line along their extreme front, American success in the 
first hedgerow did not necessarily mean that attack 
would result in an overall breakthrough. Often 
American troops would fight hard all morning and gain 
a few hedgerows, only to come up against the Main 
Line of Resistance (MLR) in the afternoon (5). 

With some drives necessarily advancing faster than 
others, lateral communications between friendly units 
grew constantly more difficult to maintain as the day 
progressed. Cautious battalion commanders sometimes 
held up one company's potentially successful drive to 
allow the others to close up. 

Each company's fight tended to become a self-con¬ 
tained battle, so troops were rarely able to get a feel for 
what was going on in the next field. At dusk, the 
Americans needed to take time to dig in themselves, to 
aid them in repelling the inevitable German nighttime 
counterattack. During the night the Germans might 
shift themselves to the rear; the former MLR became the 
new outpost line, as positions farther back were 
strengthened and thickened. 

The process was repeated week after week, until 
late August when the Allies finally pushed through the 
bocage area. 
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To be fair, the Germans had no more success in the 
bocage than the Americans. During the few times they 
went up against prepared American positions there, the 
German advance was just as slow and costly. In mid- 
July, for example, they massed a large portion of the 
vaunted Panzer Lehr Division and sent it against a 
strongly held U.S. position northeast of St. Lo. After 
intense fighting, the Germans were thrown back 
beyond their LD with a 30 percent loss in tanks and 
infantry. Overwhelming American artillery, numerous 
tanks and bazooka teams, and staunch resistance by the 
infantry broke the attack. A similar fate befell the 
German counterattack at Mortain three weeks later. 

Strategy had dictated the Allies invade at Norman¬ 


dy. Viewed from the perspective of operations and tac¬ 
tics, it was not a good place for rapid exploitation. The 
ingredient normally key to American battlefield success 
— offensive artillery power — was drastically curtailed 
by the hedgerows. The nature of the bocage country 
imposed a severe test on veteran and green units alike — 
one they still managed to pass. Although there's little 
doubt the Germans would have defended other locations 
along the coast with the same determination and skill 
they used in Normandy, nowhere else could they have 
received such benefit from the terrain. The American 
Army that rolled out of Normandy and onto the plains of 
northern France in 1944 was an army fully formed, bat¬ 
tle-wise, and ready for whatever lay ahead. 
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The standard U.S. infantry division was 
admirably organized for the war they had to fight 
in 1944-45. With an attached tank battalion and 
enough wheeled vehicles (either immediately on- 
hand or on-call from higher echelons) to motorize 
all of its infantry, and at least four battalions of 
supremely efficient field artillery to provide strong 
and flexible fire support, they were, for all practical 
purposes, powerful "panzergrenadier" divisions. 

As in the 1941 German army, the U.S. infantry 
division of 1944-45 was primarily responsible for 
seizing and holding terrain. During the last months 
of the war, they became so proficient they were 
able to operate over wider frontages than had earli¬ 
er been believed possible, and were readily capable 
of forming tailored mechanized task forces for pur¬ 
suit operations if the armored divisions were other¬ 
wise occupied. 

On the battlefield, by 1944, the American rifle¬ 
man had developed a reliance on effective artillery 
support. Good communications with the artillery 
and proper fire control were always top priority 
with veteran infantry commanders. 

Indeed, the success of German counterattacks 
could be foretold by how responsive U.S. fire sup¬ 
port was in that engagement. German daylight 
counterattacks — with tanks or without — against 
emplaced veteran American infantrymen with a 
functioning communications net were defeated in 
virtually every case. If the Germans chose to coun¬ 
terattack at night, or in limited visibility, or in a 
fluid situation, or if the American artillery was for 
some reason in disarray (as it was for much of the 
Battle of the Bulge), then they stood a fair chance of 
success. 

Rarely did the threat of tanks buckle an 
American line effectively supported by artillery. 
Normally, the German infantry would be stripped 
away from their tanks by concentrated small arms 
fire, then the tanks themselves would be shot up 
with bazookas. Often it was enough just to drop 
artillery on a German attack to break it up. 

One tactic — the Time on Target — was 
reserved for particularly tough situations. As many 
as 20 artillery battalions would time their fire in 
such a way as to have all of the shells impact on the 
target at the same moment. This technique, when 
followed up quickly by infantry and tanks, enjoyed 
an amazing 82 percent success rate. 

American infantrymen did not prove particu¬ 
larly adept at fighting in woods or other conditions 
in which the effectiveness of artillery was signifi¬ 
cantly hampered. If a particular patch of woods 
could be bypassed, it was. U.S. positions in such 
areas often proved vulnerable to infiltrating 
German units, who had learned much from the 
Russians in the ways of forest fighting. 

On the other hand, American infantry became 
proficient at fighting in urban terrain. There were 
several reasons for that. First, much more firepow¬ 
er — some of it from direct-fire artillery — could be 


brought to bear more easily against nests of resis¬ 
tance in towns and cities. Also, small groupings of 
tanks and infantry (which the U.S. Army had 
become highly adept at forming by this time) were 
the ideal ground force to smash urban defenders. 
In urban situations, the American army almost 
always gave better than it got. 

Weapons and Logistics 

With the exception of the MG34 light machine 
gun, which added so much to their infantry 
squads' firepower, and the Sdkfz 251 halftrack, 
which gave their panzergrenadiers excellent pro¬ 
tection while allowing them to keep up with the 
tanks, the German army's weapons were only 
equivalent, and were often inferior, to those of 
their enemies. Their medium tanks (the Mark III 
and Mark IV) held their own in North Africa 
against a ghastly assortment of British tanks, but 
were inadequate against the heavier Soviet models 
just then beginning to be issued in large numbers. 
German rifles, mortars, aircraft and artillery pieces 
were all adequate, but not superior to those pos¬ 
sessed by the Allies. 

Of course, weapons themselves do not make 
for victory; it's how they are handled and 
deployed that matters. 

In logistics, the German army of 1941 left a 
great deal to be desired. The German industrial 
base was still on a quasi-peacetime footing, and 
simply could not provide the mechanization need¬ 
ed to fully support forces operating at great dis¬ 
tances from railheads. The confiscation of French 
vehicles helped for a while, but in the end they 
mostly served to complicate maintenance problems 
that were already severe. Even had there been 
enough vehicles and replacement parts to go 
around, there still remained the issue of providing 
the lifeblood for such a force — fuel. 

The German army operated throughout the 
first half of the war and achieved all its greatest 
victories on a logistical shoestring. It then had to 
continue to operate that way when its enemies 
began pushing toward the borders of Germany 
and reconquering resource areas during the second 
half. 

The U.S. Army fielded several excellent 
weapons by 1944-45. The Ml Garand semi-auto¬ 
matic rifle provided American infantrymen with 
the ability to throw relatively massive amounts of 
firepower against their adversaries. Together with 
the Browning Automatic Rifle (BAR), the Ml went 
a long way toward redressing the serious 
American deficiency in machine guns. 

The bazooka was considered a suicide weapon 
by some, and it was bulky to carry, but it proved to 
be so effective against German tanks that those 
forces simply did not venture into towns and 
woods without their own infantry support. Many 
see-sawing engagements were decided by a brave 
bazookaman popping off at some tanks at the last 
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instant. There is no doubt American resiliency was 
greatly enhanced by this weapon. 

No other single item of equipment — weapon 
or otherwise — influenced the course of World 
War II more than American trucks. The entire fam¬ 
ily of American motor vehicles, from Jeeps to 10- 
ton trucks, enjoyed unsurpassed reputations for 
mechanical reliability, maneuverability, and cargo 
capacity. Before rail and inland water networks 
were fully operational late in 1944, almost the 
entire Allied offensive effort on the Western Front 
was truck-borne. By the time of the final offensive 
in March-April 1945, every American division was 
able to fully motorize its infantry. 

It is staggering to imagine what could have 
happened in 1941 had the German army been any¬ 
where near so lavishly equipped with trucks. Even 
just a few thousand 2.5-ton trucks could have been 
decisive in the drive on Moscow. 

In terms relative to its enemies, the U.S. Army 
was logistically supported on a scale of which its 
opponents could only dream. Of decisive impor¬ 
tance were the vast quantities of shells constantly 
available to the field artillery battalions. The heavy 
fighting in Normandy, and later during a brief 


period in the Siegfried Line Campaign, forced tem¬ 
porary conservation measures. But even at those 
times, American shell expenditures far outweighed 
the German effort. 

By 1944-45, a large part of the American 
Army's combat capabilities were only made possi¬ 
ble by its logistical prowess. In fact, during the 
final campaign in Germany, the Americans suf¬ 
fered virtually no logistical constraints. Comman¬ 
ders did not have to modify their operational plan¬ 
ning because of supply limits — certainly a first in 
warfare. 

Conclusions 

Given all this, then, had they somehow been 
able to meet and fight at the same place and time, 
which force would have won — the German army 
of 1941, or the American of 1944-45? Most likely 
the Americans. The Germans would have had an 
edge in junior leadership, professional elan, and 
small unit cohesion, but that would probably have 
been matched and overturned by the immense 
U.S. advantages in firepower and logistics. 
Undoubtedly, though, it would have been one hell 
of a fight. © 
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Six of One, Half-a-Dozen of the Other 

Hybrid Warships of the 20th Century 

by Russ Jennings 


C ontrary to popular perception, most admi¬ 
rals in the 1930s were not as "battleship- 
bound" as they are often made out. In fact, 
naval recognition of the airplane's potentials to 
revolutionize warfare at sea was widespread even 
before World War I. 

For instance, in 1910 Eugene Ely flew a Curtiss 
Pusher off the Cruiser Birmingham, and two years 
later several successful plane launches were made 
from platforms erected over the foredecks of some 
British battleships. Those platforms, while allowing 
reconnaissance planes to operate off capital ships, 
also served to prevent use of the their forward 
armament, and that was considered a bad trade in 
wartime. The immediate compromise was the 
development of seaplanes, but the longer-term 
search for a ship capable of carrying and launching 
aircraft had begun. 

The first candidates were fast steam packets, 
which were also used to launch and recover sea¬ 
planes. Most of those early conversions featured 
short flight decks built over the packets' foredecks 
and used to launch aircraft. Since recovering the 
planes still meant stopping the ship in order to 
hoist the planes back on board, these early carriers 
were considered useful but not entirely success¬ 
ful. 

Despite that, they achieved some notable firsts. 
The Ben-My-Chree was sent to the Dardenelles dur¬ 
ing World War I, and her Short-225 seaplanes actu¬ 
ally managed to sink some Turkish ships with their 
air-dropped torpedoes. Such was the primitive 
state of technical development at the time, each 
plane's engine had to be removed and rebuilt after 
each flight. 

By the middle of the war it was recognized 
some new kind of ship, one specifically designed 
and built to launch and recover aircraft, would be 
needed. Since there was no time to start from 



scratch, an existing ship was looked for that was 
both fast and not needed for other duties. 

Admiral Fisher's large light cruisers were 
selected. These 20,000-ton ships had been con¬ 
ceived before the war for use in a large amphibious 
assault on Germany's Baltic coast. For that reason 
they had been engineered for high speed and shal¬ 
low draft, with as large a set of guns as could be 
fitted. Two were fitted with twin 15-inch guns fore 
and aft, while the last was planned with one 18- 
incher at either end. Early experience from use of 
the first two in action led to the realization they 
were totally unsuited for battle. Six-inch hits suf¬ 
fered during a cruiser action in 1917 seriously 
damaged one of them, and with Russia's collapse 
the idea of an amphibious landing in the Baltic was 
abandoned. 

At the time, the first two ships, the Courageous 
and the Glorious, had been completed and seen 
action, while the Furious was still in the process of 
fitting out. It was decided to delete the forward 18- 
inch gun and replace it with a "flying off deck." 
What was to have been the magazine area would 
instead be used to stow aircraft fuel and munitions. 
The conversion was completed in mid-1917, and 
while she could still only launch (not land) aircraft, 
her performance was quickly judged such a suc¬ 
cess she was taken back into the dockyards and 
had her aft turret removed and a deck extension 
fitted there to enable landings. 

The full conversion was completed early in 
1918. In July the Furious participated in a seaborne 
aircraft raid on the Zeppelin sheds at Trondern. 
Seven Sopwith Camels, each loaded with two 50-lb. 
bombs, were launched and successfully struck the 
airship facility, destroying two Zeppelins in the 
process. Despite this success, though, the ship's new 
configuration was not considered perfected, since 
her superstructure and funnel still struck up out of 
the center, where they generated turbulence for 
landing aircraft. Nevertheless, by the mere process 
of conversion, she had become the first of a strange 
new hybrid — the "battleship/aircraft carrier." 

Furious was followed by several more conver¬ 
sions, some completed and some only proposed. 
To begin, the leadership of most navies saw the 
role of the carriers as extending the reconnaissance 
"eyes" of the fleet. Since they were likely to operate 
with cruisers — the classic scout ship — they were 
believed to need the same characteristics of speed 
and protection. This notion is easily seen in most of 
the early efforts at designing carriers. 
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Indeed, the very process of defining and 
designing the aircraft carrier, combined with the 
lim its of the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922, led 
to the development of many more hybrids. That 
document specified many of the then abuilding 
capital ships had to be scrapped. Chosen battleship 
and battlecruiser hulls could, however, survive by 
being converted to aircraft carriers. Almost with¬ 
out exception, such treaty conversions ended up 
carrying cruiser-like 6- or 8-inch guns. 

The Germans 

Like other navies, the German Kriegsmarine 
was also caught up in the question of the new 
ships' role. They saw the problem from an entirely 
different perspective, but still came to much the 
same tentative answer. That is, though part of the 
navy's high command wanted a "big fleet" for use 
when war with Britain broke out again, the limita¬ 
tions of the Versailles treaty directed their early 
efforts more toward commerce raiding. That led 
them in the direction of such designs as their long- 
range light cruisers of the Karlsruhe class, and 
Panzerschiffen, or pocket battleships, of the Graf 
Spee class. 

Naturally, that same outlook affected their 
opinion of the proper use of aircraft carriers, and 
the never-finished Graf Zeppelin is a good example 
of that outlook. Launched in 1938, she could have 
easily been ready for use early in the war, had the 
proper effort been expended on her completion. 
Instead, the high command decided the war would 
be over before she could be finished. By the time 
that calculation had proved false and work restart¬ 
ed, the project had become mired in much of the 
same bureaucratic indecision and infighting for 
resources that held back production of so many 
advanced German weapons. 

Not that the Graf was really one of the more 
"advanced" of those frustrated weapons projects. 
She was really a product of the mid-1930s thinking 
that saw the carrier as a new kind of fleet scout. As 
such she carried relatively heavy armor and had 
5.9-inch guns in casement mounts. It was imagined 
she would have to fight her way through the North 
Sea in order to reach the Atlantic, and her guns 
were to help her do that. Most scenarios had her 
accompanying a battleship or cruiser raiding 
group, though others saw her operating indepen¬ 
dently. 

It was that projected mission that led the 
Germans, chiefly at Hitler's insistence, to investi¬ 
gate the idea of "flight deck cruisers." These ships, 
generally displacing around 10,000 tons, had been 
looked into by several of the world's navies in the 
early thirties, but most had rejected them as not 
capable of satisfactorily carrying out either their 
gunnery or scouting tasks. 

But the Germans saw this type of ship as the 
premier surface raider and planned to build them 
as small as 7,000 tons, though it is doubtful they 



could have long carried out their raiding mission at 
such small sizes. Still, their specifications reveal 
them to have been among the most sensible of the 
proposals made for hybrid-carriers, and it doesn't 
take too great a leap of imagination to appreciate 
the havoc one or two of them could have caused in 
the world's shipping lanes, particularly early in the 
war. 

Admmiral Rader even issued specifications for 
a few. He insisted part of the heavy gun armament 
be situated in the rear of the ship so it could be 
used to fire at any pursuing opponents. As with so 
many German naval projects of the World War II 
era, however, nothing was ever accomplished 
beyond making some drawings of what the ships 
were to have looked like. 

The U.S. Navy also studied this type of carrier. 
Their studies were based on the use of Brooklyn 
class hulls, with the three forward turrets left in 
place and a flight deck built over the remaining top 
area of the ship. But this project, too, was aban¬ 
doned for the same reason other navies left them 
on paper. Essentially, such ships were neither fish 
nor fowl, both unable to carry a useful complement 
of aircraft and too lightly armed and armored to 
engage in serious surface combat. 

The Japanese 

The Japanese became the only naval power to 
come even close to actually fielding a class of flight 
deck cruisers. The cruisers Tone and Chikuma were 
designed to provide aircraft scouts for the Imperial 
Fleet, and performed well in that roll several times 
during the war (most notably at Midway). 

That use illustrates a fundamental difference 
between the Americans and Japanese in the 
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employment of their carrier air groups. The argu¬ 
ment can be made that the latter's use of the slow¬ 
er, float-equipped scout planes was a limitation on 
their strike force. However, it should also be noted 
once they located a target, the Japanese were able 
to hit it with a larger strike. In that light, the Tone 
and Chikuma can be regarded as the only success¬ 
ful hybrids deployed during the first half of this 
century. 


The Japanese second effort wasn't as success¬ 
ful. When the disaster at Midway made it neces¬ 
sary to get more aircraft carrier hulls in the water 
as quickly as possible, all available battleship 
hulls were examined. Some were rejected as too 
slow, or too heavily armored to be "sacrificed" to 
the carrier role (the Nagato class). Others that 
were faster (the Kongo class ) were held back 
because it was felt they were needed as escorts for 
the existing carriers. That left only the Fuso and 
Ise classes. In the latter class, the Hyuga had suf¬ 
fered an explosion that disabled her two rear tur¬ 
rets. So almost by default, the Ise class ( Ise and 
Hyuga ) was chosen for conversion into the 
world's only operational hybrid battleship/air¬ 
craft carriers. 

Originally designed in 1914, these 24-knot 
ships were armed with a dozen 14-inch guns 
arranged in 6 turrets. The two rearmost turrets 
were removed and a short flight deck constructed, 
complete with a hangar deck, small lift, and two 


French Aircraft Carriers in World War II 


Though events unfolded in such a way as to give 
the French navy only a limited role in World War II, its 
leadership had not planned it that way. The rising ten¬ 
sions of the late 1930s led the French to develop a naval 
construction program fully intended to counter grow¬ 
ing German and Italian strength at sea. In fact, the 
French actually went beyond the thinking of their 
future opponents by recognizing the importance of air 
cover to fleet units operating in the open ocean or near 
enemy shores. Accordingly, Paris authorized the con¬ 
struction of two 18,000-ton aircraft carriers as part of the 
1938 naval building plan, initiated in response to the 
Munich Crisis. 

The French navy had gained some experience with 
aircraft carriers during its operations with the Royal 
Navy in World War I, along with its own ship, Bearn. 
Converted from a Normandie-class battleship (to pre¬ 
vent its being scrapped under the provisions of the 1922 
Washington Treaty), the Bearn had a 407-foot flight deck 
and carried 40 planes. It also had a substantial gun bat¬ 
tery (equal that of the later German Graf Zeppelin), and 
two banks of torpedo tubes. Armor protection exceeded 
that of most light cruisers, but the Bearn's 21-knot top 
speed and lack of catapults severely restricted its utility 
as a carrier. The ship's wartime role was limited to ferry¬ 
ing planes from North Africa to the continent. 

It had been apparent since the early 1930s the 
French navy needed an aircraft carrier that could oper¬ 
ate with the scouting forces of the fleet. The first solu¬ 
tion examined had been the conversion of two 
Tourville-class heavy cruisers. Problems arose, howev¬ 
er, when it was found keeping the 8-inch guns restrict¬ 
ed the number of aircraft that could be carried and ser¬ 
viced. Even with the guns removed, the air wing would 
still have been limited to only 10-14 planes (see Table 1). 


The debate on the need for a large gun battery went 
on for over two years, ending only when Adm. Darlan 
assumed command of the French navy in 1937. He 
believed that the carrier's gun battery was of secondary 
importance to the size of its air component, and that 
carriers, to be successful, would have to be designed 
and built from the keel up as specialized vessels. Two 
such units were authorized under the 1938 program, 
and a third was funded in 1940. 

These ships had an interesting design. Recognizing 
the stability problems inherent in having an off-center 
"island" structure (for air traffic and ship maneuvering 
control) and anti-aircraft gun battery, the French offset 
the flight deck to the opposite side (port). Two elevators 
served the flight deck and the two-stage hangar deck. 
Nine arrester wires were strung across the flight deck, 
but no catapults were installed. The air wing was to 
consist of 25 American-made TBD Devastator torpedo- 
bombers and 15 F4F-3 Wildcat fighters. Though the 
French had begun experimenting with radars in 1937, 
no provision was made for the carriers to be equipped 
with any. 

The first of the new carriers, the Joffre, was begun in 
November 1939. The second unit was to be laid down in 
July 1940, but France was overrun by the Germans 
before that took place. All naval construction was aban¬ 
doned in June 1940, when Joffre was still only 28 percent 
complete. 

Had those carriers been completed, the French 
navy would have had more than adequate air support 
for operations in the European Theater (see Table 2). 
The Joffre had been scheduled to become operational in 
late 1942. Unfortunately, as with so many inter-war 
French armament programs, it came too late. 

— Carl O. Schuster 
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catapults. At first it was planned to equip the ships 
with 22 "Judy" dive bombers, which could be cata¬ 
pult launched at a rate of one every two minutes. 
However, by the time the two ships were finished 
with their conversions in late 1943, there were nei¬ 
ther planes or pilots available to properly man 
them. 

A few available sea planes were carried 
instead, and the two catapults were removed in 
late 1944 to restore the firing arc of the remaining 
rear turrets. Once that was done, the ships were 
forced back into the old practice of stopping to 
lower the sea planes over the side. Hence, they 
were judged worthless as carriers and their new 
flight decks were removed and that area given 
over to more light anti-aircraft guns. Both ships 
were sunk in Kure harbor in July 1945, ending the 
story of operational hybrid carriers. 

Others in World War II 

As the Second World War progressed and it 
became clear the aircraft carrier had replaced the 
battleship as the premier naval weapon, other 
naval powers sought ways to convert existing 
ships into carriers. The idea of hybrid 
battleship/carriers also appealed to many of the 
die-hard "big gun" advocates who wanted to pre¬ 
serve the former as a valid type of warship. 

Driven by the same considerations as the 
Japanese (though not to the same degree of desper¬ 
ation) the Allies searched for ways to make use of 
the now non-essential battleships in their naval 
inventories. The first of these plans called for the 
conversion of the French battleships of the 
Richelieu class. These 45,000-ton ships had been 
based on the Dunkerque class of battlecruisers, and 
at 32 knots were considered capable ships. 

When the French fully rejoined the Allied 
cause in early 1943, the Jean Bart was considered 
for conversion. Her forward 15-inch gun turret had 
been badly damaged during the Allied Torch land¬ 
ings in North Africa, and she therefore presented 
the opportunity for a quick and sensible conver¬ 
sion. A medium-size flight deck was proposed, 
along with a new command island and separate 
anti-ship and anti-aircraft batteries. But despite the 
idea's attractiveness for many, it was not carried 
out due to both time constraints and the low num¬ 
ber of aircraft she could have carried. 

The British were next to propose converting a 
battleship, but this was more an effort to save the 
construction of a ship already on the slipways. 
Work on the Lion class had begun in October 1939, 
but was suspended in March 1941 because more 
pressing projects demanded the resources. These 
45,000-tonners had been designed as a "reply" to 
the Bismarck, carried nine 16-inch guns in three tur¬ 
rets, and were similar in appearance to the success¬ 
ful King George V class. Construction was finally 
abandoned in 1944 and the hulls were broken up 
on the slips. 


In a final effort to preserve those hulls, it was 
proposed they be converted into "semi-aircraft car¬ 
riers." Much like the Jean Bart, a flight deck was to 
be built over the rear two-thirds of the ships. Dual 
purpose guns would then be arrayed in sponsons 
along both sides, and a large island with fire con¬ 
trol equipment installed. The project died from lack 
of interest and the realization the battleship was 
essentially dead as a class of ship — converted or 
not. Aside from the recent proposals to convert the 
U.S. Iowa class battleships, this was the last 
attempt to build one of these strange hybrids. 


TABLE 1 

French Aircraft Carrier Conversions 


Class: 

Bearn 

Tourville 

Conversion Begun: 

8/23 

N/A 

Completed: 

5/27 

N/A 

Full Load Displacement: 

25,000 tons 

14,000 tons 

Top Speed: 

21 knots 

32 knots 

Max. Range: 

5,700 miles 

4,500 miles 

Flight Deck: 

407x115.5 ft. 

456x72 ft. & 



577x72 ft. 

Aircraft: 

40 

10& 14 

Armament: 

8x155mm 

12x100mm AA 



6x75mm AA 

4x37mm AA 

8x37mm AA 


Tubes 


4x550 mm Torps 

Armor: 



Main Belt: 

3.25 inches 

1.0 inch 

Flight Deck: 

1.0 inch 

0 

Main Deck: 

1.0 inch 

1.125 inches 

Lower Deck: 

2.75 inches 

0 

Casements: 

2.75 inches 

N/A 

Turrets 

N/A 

1.125 inches 


TABLE 2 



French Joffre Class Aircraft Carriers 
Names: Joffre, Painleve , (third unnamed) 

Displacement: 20,000 tons, full load. 

Top Speed: 33 knots. 

Max. Range: 7,500 miles at 20 kts/2,800 at 30 kts. 

Flight Deck: 748 x 113.25 feet 

Armament: 15 F4F-3 Fighters, 25 TBD-1 torpedo-bombers 
(ordered 10/39), 8x1 30mm dual purpose guns in twin 
mounts, 8x37mm AA guns in 4 twin mounts, 24x13.2mm 
AA guns in 6 quadruple positions. 

Armor: Main Belt-4 inches; Flight Deck-0; Main Deck-1.5 
inches overall and 2.75 inches over magazines; Longitudnal 
Bulkheads-1 to 1.75 inches. 
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Flight Deck Cruisers Revive 

The concept of the flight deck cruiser, explored 
by most navies during the early thirties, has been 
revived today. Several navies have actually 
deployed ships of this type. This has come about 
mostly in an attempt to combat the unbelievably 
high speeds modern nuclear submarines have 
achieved. Top speeds of 32-34 knots are not unusu¬ 
al, and it has been claimed the huge Soviet 
Typhoon class subs, weighing 30,000 tons, are 
capable of 64 knots submerged. While that is hard 
to either believe or substantiate, the Russians have 
long experimented with “boundary layer control" 
in their submarines, and a breakthrough may have 
been achieved. 

Regardless of the precise facts behind the 
Typhoons, the general truth is that submarines 
have been achieving higher and higher speeds, sur¬ 
passing many conventional surface ships. 
Submariners express this new relationship between 
surface and submerged ships with the phrase: 
"There are two types of ships at sea today: sub¬ 
marines and their targets." 

The ASW helicopter has been one answer to 
the growing threat, and most of the flight deck 
hybrids of today are an attempt to place such air¬ 
craft on a hull form capable of attacking nuclear 
submarines. The Soviet Navy's Kiev and Moskva 
classes are good examples, though the Italians' 
Vittorio Veneto also serves the same purpose. 

The other driving force behind the new 
hybridizations has been the emergence of true 
Vertical Take Off and Landing (VTOL) fixed wing 
aircraft. These planes, requiring only short flight 
decks to get airborne, have allowed new carrier 
designs to shrink below behemoth size. 

The Italians were the first to build one of these 
modern flight deck carriers, and they did it with 
the simple expedient of placing a hangar and take 
off deck on the rear of a conventional cruiser hull. 
The Caio Dullio and Andria Doria were built during 
the mid-1950s as "air capable cruisers." They held 
four ASW helicopters on a 6,500 ton hull and were 
armed with eight 3-inch guns, two Terrier rocket 
launchers, and suite of anti-submarine weapons. 

The were considered effective ships, especially 
for their area of intended use in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and were followed by the larger (9,000 ton) 
Vittorio Veneto in 1965. That ship was both 
designed and built as an anti-submarine flight deck 
cruiser. Accordingly, there is ample room for her 
helicopters, both on the flight deck and in the 
hangar. She also carries a large weapons outfit, 
with eight dual purpose 76mm guns and six 40mm 
AA guns in dual turrets, plus the usual assortment 
of ASW. Although nearly 30 years old, she is still 
considered a capable ship and has been modern¬ 
ized several times. 

It was the example of that ship, coupled with 
their own lack of aircraft carrier experience, that 


led the Soviets into the flight deck cruiser arena. 
The Moskva class was laid down shortly after the 
Vittorio Veneto, and shows some of the same influ¬ 
ences. But at 19,000 tons the Moskva is much larger, 
allowing her to carry 18 helicopters. Her foredeck 
houses a large suite of both anti-submarine and 
anti-surface weaponry. While generally considered 
a successful first effort, the narrowness of her air¬ 
craft lifts limited her to the use of helicopters. After 
the construction of a second ship, the class was ter¬ 
minated in favor of the Kiev class. 

The Kiev class represents the climax of the 
classic flight deck cruiser as originally conceived in 
the 1930s. At 30,000 tons, they are capable of carry¬ 
ing 35 aircraft, usually split between ASW helos 
and YAK-36 Forgers. In addition, the class carries a 
heavy suite of ASW, AA and anti-ship missiles that 
makes them formidable threats wherever they are 
employed. 

While all of those ships were produced to com¬ 
bat the submarine, the French Jean D'Arc was an 
interesting hybrid with more roles. While clearly 
designed as a helicopter carrier, she also serves as a 
cadet training ship, and in war time or other emer¬ 
gencies can embark 600 commandos, who can be 
airlanded by her helicopters. 

The story of hybrid warships isn't likely to end 
here. The immense cost of fleet carriers has put that 
type of ship out of reach of all but a few countries, 
and only the French have announced the intention 
of building a new full-size carrier in the near future. 
Since the Falklands War showed what can happen 
to a navy that places itself in range of land-based 
airpower without adequate protection, the search 
for more affordable carrier designs will go on. 

The emergence of the VTOLs also allows for 
some interesting possibilities. The British, for 
instance, converted a container cargo ship into a 
hybrid carrier. Even more intriguing is their idea of 
equipping frigates with a British Aerospace 
"Skyhook," which would enable even those small 
ships to launch and retrieve effective numbers of 
planes. 

Postscript 

Finally, one example from this story provides 
an interesting comment on the continued evolution 
and significance of battleships themselves. One of 
the main reasons the proposed conversion of the 
Iowa class battleships was not carried out was 
because of their 16-inch guns. The Marine Corps 
weighed in so heavily in favor of the performance 
and destructive capability of those naval rifles, 
they felt the loss of even one, much less a whole 
turret, was not worth it (despite the fact a new elec¬ 
tronics package promised to vastly increase the 
efficiency of the remaining guns). Literally, the few 
surviving big gun ships are now seen as an irre¬ 
placeable assets left over from an arms race run 
earlier in this century, a resource not easily dupli¬ 
cated by today's high-tech industry. © 
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Campaign to Stalingrad 





SOUTHERN RUSSIA, 1942: Over the vast steppes 
of the Ukraine, along the Don River, and near the 
banks of the mighty Volga one of the greatest cam¬ 
paigns of World War II was waged. It was a titanic 
struggle involving hundreds of divisions on each side. 
It was the turning point of World War II. The Ger¬ 
man armies went from a tremendously successful 
blitzkrieg summer to the ruinous defeat of a disastrous 
winter. 

The Rhino Game Company is pleased to announce 
their second game release, Campaign to Stalingrad, 
covering the critical campaign in southern Russia 
from June to December 1942. 

The scale of the game is 16 km to a hex. Each turn 
represents three days, and most units are divisions (also 
included are Soviet Tank, Cavalry and Mechanized 
Corps, along with a number of independent brigades). 

This is a big game of moderate complexity. The 
game incorporates a standard move/fight system 
without any complicated multiple sequences. The 
map and order of battle were meticulously research¬ 
ed. The combat system uses step reduction (each divi¬ 
sion has 2 to 4 steps) and handles situations from 


rapid advances to prolonged city fighting. 

Two scenarios are included—the German Fall Blau 
offensive (June 28) and the Soviet Uranus offensive 
(Nov 19)—along with a campaign game that runs 
from June to December. 

The game is packaged in an attractive box and in¬ 
cludes: IV2 full color maps (total area 33"x34"), 800 
Vi" die-cut units, three full color 8x10 Player Aids, 
seven 8V2XII black-and-white Set-up and Reinforce¬ 
ment cards, and a 24 page rule booklet. 

Campaign to Stalingrad is available direct from Rhino 
Game Company for $35. California residents please 
add 7% sales tax. Postage is paid within the U.S. 
Overseas orders please add 20% for Air Mail. Cana¬ 
dian orders please add 10%. All foreign orders must 
be in Postal Money Order (U.S. Funds). 


New Address: 

Rhino Game Company 

P.O. Box 5660 
Vallejo, CA 94591-0660 
(707) 557-2096 








Great Britain as (Faltering) 
Superpower, 1919-39 

by Danny David and James Dingeman 


[Ed's Intro: Contrary to what you might think, 1992 is 
not the first time this century one nation has been left as 
a lone superpower, with forces and commitments 
girdling the globe. In 1919, with France war-ravaged, 
Germany prostrate, Russia in political-economic disar¬ 
ray, and the United States reverting to isolationism, 
Great Britain was in much the same position as America 
is today. The general kinds of problems the U.S. faces 
today in managing its"New World Order" were faced 
by Great Britain then. In fact, substitute the term "Cold 
War" for First World War" when reading this article, 
and you can clearly see what's gone around has truly 
come around.] 

Background 

The costs of the First World War had shaken 
Great Britain's status as a great power. London's 
debt load was enormous. Over 25 percent of 
England's pre-war foreign investments had been 
sold to finance the war, and more than £4 billion 
was owed to the United States (which soon took 
over Britain's earlier position as the world's largest 
creditor). It became essential for England to cut 
arms manufacture and enhance domestic consumer 
goods production for export in order to accelerate 
economic recovery and expansion. 

With those problems in mind, the Royal 
Treasury also demanded large reductions in the 
budgets of the military establishment, a move com¬ 
plicated by the fact there were now three services 
(army, navy, and airforce ), instead of just two as in 
1914. Not surprisingly, with no all-service 
"Ministry of Defense" that could point the three 
services in one national strategic direction, each of 
their commands foresaw different threats to be 
met. 

But even as funding declined, Britain's imperi¬ 
al commitments expanded throughout the 1920s. 
Rebellions in Ireland and Iraq, interventions in 
Russia, and the Third Afghan War were only a few 
of the crises that overstretched British military 
resources. Finally, some in government and the 
military realized a comprehensive postwar grand 
strategy was vital for Britain. 

The Ten Year Rule 

Almost inadvertently, the practical basis for 
the new strategy became the "Ten Year Rule" that 
had been laid down by the War Cabinet in 1919. 
According to it, all military spending was to be 


premised on the idea "the British Empire will not 
be engaged in any great war during the next ten 
years, and that no expeditionary force is required 
for this purpose." 

The policy document maintained the principal 
efforts of the British military should be devoted to 
defending the Empire and maintaining civil order 
within it. Service chiefs were not to plan for contin¬ 
gencies "beyond the financial capacity of the coun¬ 
try to provide against." 

In implementing this policy, Britain cut her 
defense budget from £604 million in 1919 to £292 
million in 1920. It was then halved in 1921-22, rose 
slightly to £118 million in 1923, and stabilized there 
until the early 1930s. With Britain's retreat from 
"the continental commitment," the tenor of her 
postwar military policy had been set. 

Ruling the Waves 

From 1922-30, the Royal Navy, with its global 
responsibilities, took the largest share of the mili¬ 
tary budget: 50.3 percent of the roughly £1 billion 
pounds spent during that period. 

Initial worries over the possibility of a finan¬ 
cially crippling naval arms race with the United 
States (which recalled the exorbitantly expensive 
prewar race of the same kind with Imperial 
Germany) vanished after the Washington Naval 
Treaty of 1922. Thereafter, British naval strategists 
became preoccupied with the the possibility of a 
naval encounter with Japan in the Far East. 

Accordingly, nearly half the Royal Navy's 
strength was stationed in the Mediterranean — the 
central location in Britain's global strategy — from 
which the fleet could either move through Suez to 
Asia, or back through Gibraltar to reinforce the 
Atlantic. 

As worries about Japan's ambitions increased, 
the China Squadron was reinforced until it became 
the third-largest Royal Navy force. The need for a 
naval base in the Far East large enough to service 
20 battleships led to the choice of Singapore as the 
strategic linchpin in that quarter. 

Overall, though, the combination of the Naval 
Treaty (which restricted capital ship production for 
ten years), scant financing, growing fear of Japan, 
and continued globe-spanning Imperial commit¬ 
ments created an unfocused maritime strategy. 

Some still argued for adherence to the "Two 
Power Standard" that London had used prior to 
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combined. In reality, however, the new situation 
barely allowed for a similar "One Power 
Standard." The debate was never really settled in 
the philosophical sense, but in practice the Royal 
Navy was forced to use Mediterranean basing to 
attempt to carry out a two-hemisphere commit¬ 
ment with what was really now only a one-hemi¬ 
sphere force. 

The RAF Scouts the Future 


home. 

Trenchard assumed an automatic vulnerability 
of civilian morale to the effects of incessant bomb¬ 
ing. He also believed that since bombers usually 
would not be intercepted before they reached their 
targets (this was before any inkling of radar), the 
only real defense in the air was an ability to retali¬ 
ate in kind. At that early stage, however, the ever¬ 
present budgetary constraints prevented the imme¬ 
diate growth of a British strategic bomber arm. 


From their interpretation of the use of air 
power during World War I, some British strategists 
concluded attack from the sky would become the 
future's decisive form of warfare. For example, 
Field Marshal Jan Smuts wrote, "the day may not 
be far off when aerial operations, with their devas¬ 
tation of enemy lands and destruction of industrial 
and populous centres on a vast scale, may become 
the principal operations of war." 

Further, the German bomber and Zeppelin 
raids on London from 1915 to 1918 had powerful 
impacts on British public opinion and government 
thinking. Many believed air power could destroy 
any future warmaking ability Germany might cre¬ 
ate, thus aborting a replay of the murderous dead¬ 
lock of the western front. Accordingly, the Royal 
Air Force (RAF) came into being as an independent 
service in 1918. 

The RAF command staff, led by Sir Hugh 
"Boom" Trenchard, argued defense against future 
air attack had already become the single most 
important strategic concern for the United 
Kingdom. After the Ruhr Crisis of 1923, the RAF 


Air Police of the Empire 

The RAF also asserted its validity as an inde¬ 
pendent service by displaying great effectiveness 
in the colonies. The RAF's leaders — largely on the 
basis of the success they had had in supporting the 
army's drive through Palestine against the Turks in 
1917-18 — claimed their planes could keep the 
Empire pacified on the cheap (a doctrinal position 
that, of course, infuriated the army command). The 
support of such notables as Winston Churchill and 
T.E. Lawrence also helped assure the air force a 
central role in imperial defense. The RAF began its 
Imperial policing role in 1919 by suppressing the 
uprising of the "Mad Mullah" in Somaliland. The 
operation was completed at a cost of only £77,000. 

In the area that even then called for the most 
intensive Imperial policing — the always restless 
Middle East — the RAF competed successfully 
against the army for resources. The RAF oversaw 
the pacification of Iraq in 1922, and was able to 
achieve its immediate strategic aims there for only 
£8 million. This stood in marked contrast to the 
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army's estimates of £20 million in expenses if it 
were to have undertaken the same task. 

The RAF proved so successful in the police 
role the Air Ministry was soon given effective con¬ 
trol over Palestine, the Trans-Jordan, and Aden. 
The air generals' methods were also employed 
along the Northwest Frontier in India. 

In those first 13 years of "Air Control," only 26 
men were lost by the RAF. Trenchard eventually 
went so far as to argue that his forces could entirely 
take over the defense of the Northwest Frontier, 
Sudan, East and West Africa, along with all coastal 
defense. The navy and army, however, quickly saw 
the danger inherent to them in such a plan, and 
their commands worked together to see they 
weren't adopted. But it was only when new crises 
in China and Palestine in 1928-29 pulled Britain's 
meager ground reserves from their home stations, 
that the final importance of land-force control of 
territory, as opposed to an over-dependence on 
RAF overflights, was finally re-certified. 

The Uncertain Army 

The service that had the most adjustments to 
make after 1918 was the army. Its reverted from 
full-scale mobilization and army-sized organiza¬ 
tions on a European battlefront to its pre-war 
Imperial garrison role. Army manpower plummet¬ 
ed by almost 90 percent — from 3.5 million in 1918 
to 370,000 in 1920. 

Optimistic planners in 1919 had spoken of 
retaining an "After War Army" of 20 active and 21 
reserve divisions, but the Ten Year Rule and bud¬ 
get cuts eliminated the pre-1914 obligation to main¬ 
tain a 6 division force at home for quick deploy¬ 
ment to the continent. It was also argued the new 
technologies of tanks and aircraft could serve as a 
substitute for greater numbers of troops. 

In reaction to the trauma and bloodletting of 
the Great War, the British public had largely come 
to believe the League of Nations, and the 
"Collective Security" it represented, had done 
away with the need for large armies, and that gen¬ 
eral disarmament would soon follow. The cabinet 
instructed the War Office in 1922 that it should 
concentrate on imperial defense and prepare a 
small expeditionary force at home, suitable only for 
a minor war fought outside Europe. 

The result was, in the words of Sir Henry 
Wilson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff (CIGS) 
from 1918-22, that: "The army was spread all over 
the world, strong nowhere, weak everywhere, and 
with no reserve." 

The CIGS after Wilson, the Earl of Cavan, 
believed his weakened army could only send one 
or two divisions to the Middle East or India for up 
to four months of campaigning, and that it would 
take over two months to get them there. 

Real Soldiering 

With German military strength hobbled by the 


Treaty of Versailles, all the army's attention was 
focused on non-European commitments. In trying 
to put the best face possible on the new realities. 
Sir George Milne, CIGS from 1926-33, told his col¬ 
leagues the war with Germany had been an "aber¬ 
ration," and imperial campaigns actually constitut¬ 
ed "real soldiering." He felt the kind of war in 
which the army would most likely become 
involved would start as a division-sized commit¬ 
ment and expand, at most, to a corps-level opera¬ 
tion. Privately, he felt the army was not even ready 
for that type of limited commitment. Until 1929, 
the greatest perceived danger seen by the army 
command continued to be nothing more than a 
replay of 19th century Britain's strategic obsession 
— a Russian invasion of India through Afghan¬ 
istan. 

The home-based expeditionary force of that 
period was envisioned as a lone infantry division, 
reinforced by some cavalry, that could be sent 
abroad on two weeks notice. Follow-on forces 
would consist of up to another four divisions after 
six months. Milne's greatest nightmare — some 
would say paranoia — centered on a scenario 
wherein a major crisis overseas came at the same 
time as a Communist-inspired insurrection at 
home. 

Regiments 

In 1919, the British Empire consisted of 13 mil¬ 
lion square miles of territory inhabited by 450 mil¬ 
lion people. Defending such a vast realm necessi¬ 
tated the widest practical dispersal of available 
army units. The army would attempt to do this 
while still preserving the time-honored regimental 
structure of the British army. 

Keeping the regiment as the core unit of the 
army had its pluses and minuses. On the plus side, 
long-existing regiments enhanced soldier self- 
image, maintained valuable traditions of unit sur¬ 
vival, ultimate victory and espirit de corps. As mili¬ 
tary historian John Keegan argues, the regiment is 
"the perfect self-enclosed forum wherein heroic 
leadership can operate." 

On the debit side, the system also narrowed 
soldier and officer loyalties to only the regiment, 
and made their identification with larger units dif¬ 
ficult. 

Nevertheless, the revival of imperial defense 
as the major role for the army seemed to mandate 
the regiment be kept as the basic operational unit 
in any new conflicts. Essentially, this preservation 
of the regimental system often froze in place 
parochial loyalties and retarded development of 
modern military thought in the officer corps. This 
was especially true in India, where the army, faced 
with rising nationalism among the colonials, con¬ 
ducted its civil order operations as tasks of imperi¬ 
al defense. The values and world view of the offi¬ 
cer corps had thrived during the Victorian period, 
but their relevance in the modern world was ques- 
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tionable. Tragedies like the Amritsar massacre 
were one unfortunate result. 

The Locarno Treaties 

The Locarno Treaties signed in 1925 marked a 
further evolution in British military and foreign 
policy. Belgium, France, Germany, Italy and Great 
Britain all "guaranteed" the existing frontiers 
between the first three. Unfortunately, though, just 
what action was needed to constitute a violation of 
this new guarantee was left vague (Britain decided 
it had to be a direct invasion of France or Belgium), 
and no specific military forces were promised by 
any of the signers to assure the treaty. On their 
own, the British still had only a reinforced division 
for overseas deployment. 

Evolving Armor 

In 1917-18, the tank appeared to be the way of 
breaking the formidable German defenses on the 
western front. Indeed, armored vehicles accounted 
for a large part of the Allied success in the last year 
of the war, but they also suffered high losses to 
enemy fire and mechanical breakdown. 

By late 1918, plans were underway for new 
tanks that would be fast, heavily armed and 
amphibious, but the end of the war brought their 
development to an end. The war hadn't gone on 
long enough for the Royal Tank Corps (RTC) to be 
viewed as more than a useful adjunct to infantry 
operations by most of the officer corps. Postwar 
infantry reorganization was emphasized over 
armored warfare doctrine. 

Tanks were not, however, completely without 
advocates. The RTC was re-established in 1923. 
There were to be four new tank battalions — one 
per active infantry division. The tank adopted was 
the Vickers Mark II, even though it lacked any 
amphibious or radio communications abilities. 

Two years later, the army carried out its first 
field maneuvers since 1914. One tank battalion par¬ 
ticipated. The results were disappointing, but in 
actuality revealed nothing more than the lack of a 
clear operational doctrine for the machines. This 
need for doctrine brought about the formation of a 
small "Experimental Mechanized Force," which 
was activated in 1927. 

The new CIGS, Lord Cavan, made J.F.C. Fuller 
his assistant. Fuller was known as a "military 
Bolshevik" who was committed to complete mech¬ 
anization. But the "Bolshevik" did not get com¬ 
mand of the new tank force. By way of balancing 
the various officer factions, that job fell to an 
infantryman. Col. R.J. Collins. 

More maneuvers revealed command control 
was a real problem in the absence of radio commu¬ 
nications. Under Collins' infantry-minded leader¬ 
ship, the tanks always maneuvered with their own 
flank protection, rather than the exploitation of 
their speed, as their primary tactical concern. 

Another problem arose with the inability of 



horse cavalry to smoothly coordinate their move¬ 
ments with those of the tanks. Two cavalry regi¬ 
ments were therefore converted to armored car 
units, but resistance from the tradition-bound kept 
the rest mounted until 1937. 

Yet another problem was the unwillingness of 
the RAF to furnish close air support. The air offi¬ 
cers viewed such activities as a diversion from 
their primary mission of strategic bombing. Local 
RAF commanders usually cooperated only grudg¬ 
ingly with tank maneuvers, so air-ground tech¬ 
niques of great promise never developed (as they 
did in Germany). This failure would prove costly 
in World WarIL 

Radios were finally provided in 1928, but the 
lack of new and more modern tank designs still 
hobbled the force. Plans to activate an armored 
division were thwarted by budget constraints. 

The development of the tank force finally 
began to accelerate, though, when the first tank 
brigade was assembled for maneuvers in 1931. 
Significantly, the new brigade was composed 
entirely of tracked vehicles, and they responded 
flawlessly in maneuvering with radio communica¬ 
tions. But officers in the other combat arms quickly 
became apprehensive, and the CIGS decided not to 
keep the new brigade intact in order to allay their 
fears. 

Years of Neglect 

The sum of all this was the army was increas¬ 
ingly neglected during the 1920s and 1930s. Its 
share of the military budget declined every year 
from 1919-32, and its manpower dropped another 
10 percent, from 231,062 in 1922, to 207,537 a 
decade later. 

During the 1920s, cost cutting forced the army 
to amalgamate cavalry regiments and reduce the 
number of battalions per infantry regiment. In 
order to meet the requirements of modern warfare. 
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the cavalry and infantry were further reduced to 
make more budgetary room for tank, engineer, 
communications, and artillery personnel. 

The budget for new equipment purchases was 
also kept small. Almost no new weapons were 
acquired during this period. As funding grew ever 
more constrained, the military-industrial sector 
began closing down production facilities, sending 
the workers and managers elsewhere for jobs. 
Later, when those facilities were reopened for 
World War II, the lack of skilled labor held back 
many equipment projects for all the services. 

The Outcome 

The era of "Collective Security" came to an end 
when the League of Nations proved unable to stop 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria and China in 
1931-32. The League's failure to act also prompted 
the British cabinet to terminate the Ten Year Rule 
on 23 March 1932. 


Until then, Britain's naval posture had been 
based on sending a deterrent force to the Far East, 
while retaining a force in European waters large 
enough to protect against any likely threat there. 
Suddenly it was possible the danger in the Far East 
might be much larger than had been previously 
believed. Moreover, the changing circumstances in 
Germany, and the increasingly belligerent attitude 
of Fascist Italy, forced the realization on the British 
that a new strategic environment was being creat¬ 
ed. 

The international situation deteriorated further 
during the mid-1930s. First came the Italo- 
Ethiopian War in 1934, then Hitler's repudiation of 
the disarmament clauses of the Versailles Treaty in 
1935. 

Britain was suddenly faced with the ominous 
possibility of an array of foes in both hemispheres. 
It was a situation for which the aging imperial 
superpower was not prepared. O 


We have designed 
a two-player war- 
game recreating the 
Communist offensive 
which started during 
Tet 1968. One player 
commands the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
forces: he must seize cities and 
towns, and inflict American 
casualties, to force a political cri¬ 
sis on the South Vietnamese and 
U.S. governments. The other 
player commands the U.S. and Allied forces: he 
must use his tremendous firepower to halt the 
attacks, without suffering too many casualties or 
causing too much civilian damage. 

Tet '68 comes with a rules booklet, a 34" x 22" 
map and 200 playing pieces. The rules include a 
set of Beginners' Rules if you're new to wargam¬ 
ing, so you'll be able to start playing immediately. 

Tet '68 is available for $12.00, first class post¬ 
paid (California residents add $0.87, foreign resi¬ 
dents add $2.00 for postage). Send check (drawn 
on a U.S. bank), money order, international 
money order, Mastercard or Visa information to 
Command Magazine, RO. Box 4017, San Luis Obispo, CA 93403. Credit 
card orders may be made by phone (1-800-488-2249) or fax (805/546-0570). 
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International Historic Films takes you behind enemy lines with rare German 
combat tootage: the secret strategies...the great battles captured... 

-immamsm 

Roll with the Panzers across Europe as you follow the greatest Patties of 
World War 2 through the eyes of the German soldier. Experience devastating 
air strikes...the beaches on 0-Gay...via authentic combat films shot by Iront- 
line German cameramen. You've seen the Allies' tootage; now see the Second 
World War as you've never seen it before: Through Enemy Eyes. 






FORTRESS EUROPE (Germany, 1942-1944) 


GERMAN WARTIME NEWSREELS 
PARTI 

The rise and fall of 
German military 
fortunes are traced 
in these five original 
Nazi newsreels from 
1941 to 1945. Here 

are the great cam- ^ ^ Rhim „ : 

paigns: Hitlers Grenadiers load for the 

sneak attack against last battles. 

Soviet Russia, with scenes of Army Group North 
advancing toward Leningrad; the 1942 capture of 
Sevastopol by von Manstein’s 30th Army Corps; 
the gigantic armored clash of Germany’s elite 
divisions and their Soviet counterparts at Kursk; 
the German defense of Eastern France in October 
1944; and the battle for their own frontier in the 

of ‘ World WarT minute!' English 

subtitles. *35.95 #341 


Never shown to the German public during the w 
Die Frontschau are unique combat documentaries 
presenting the individual actions of a company or 
battalion in a single engagement. This program 
features Front Show 5/6: “Mountain Troops Fight 
for a Village”, depicting the assault on Baronowice 
n Soviet Eastern Poland in 1941; Front Show 
r : “Attack of Tanks and Infantry Against a Village”; 
and Front Show 8: “Defensive Battle in Winter”, 


Drawn exclusively 
from original German 
films, here are the 
coastal bunkers, 
heavy bunkers, heavy 
artillery, troops, and 
commanders—in¬ 
cluding von Runstedt, Out of the inferno: 

Rommel, and Sepp A^t^anjUlonersfrom 
Dietrich—that made the 82nd Airborne. 
up “Fortress Europe”, 

the main line of defense against the Allied 
sion of Normandy in June 1944. Footage from 
front-line cameramen shows the resolute German 
defenders, including men of the SS divisions “Hitler 
Youth” and “Goetz von Berlichingen”, fighting on 
France’s beaches and in her villages, fields, and 
forests. B&W, 88 minute, English subtitles. *39.95 
#279 


f AFRIKA KORPSf 

Original Nazi World War 2 newsreels and military films give a striking 
impression of Rommel’s desert warriors in action. The cameras follow the 
German troops as they are equipped for Africa, railroad through Italy, and 
embark on the perilous Mediterranean voyage to Tripoli. Footage shot by 
German front-line cameramen dramatizes the life-and-death struggle against 
the British at Bir Hacheim, Tobruk, El Alamein, and other battlefields in 
1942. Transferred to videocassette from original 35mm prints for superb 
audio and visual quality. B&W, 81 minutes, English subtitles. *35.95 #274. 


SIEG IM WESTEN 

(Victory In the West) (Germany, 1940) 

Hitler’s greatest military victory— 
the conquest of Holland, Belgium, 
and France in the spring of 1940— 
is graphically documented in this 
special Nazi feature. Here is the 
onslaught of panzers, aircraft, and 
infantry that stunned the World. 

Film from special front-line 
camera crews, captured Allied 
footage, and animated maps 
enhance the viewer’s understanding of this 
awesome blitzkrieg. B&W, 120 minutes, original 
German sound, English subtitles (picture quality good, 
sound quality varies). *35.95 #021 

DIE FRONTSCHAU 

(The Front Shows) (Germany, 1943) 


THE RATTLE OF KHARKOV-1942 

(Germany, 


One of the most-devastating confrontations of 
World War 2 is captured in this original German 
newsreel. In May 1942, when three Soviet armies 
collided with Field Marshal von Beck’s German 
force preparing its own eastward offensive at 
Kharkov, Russia, the ensuing battle cost the Red 
Army nearly a quarter-million men in less than 
two weeks. In addition to film of the massed attacks 
of Soviet armor and infantry, this classic newsreel 
includes spectacular footage of German aerial 
bombardments and the meeting between Marshal 
Mannerheim and Adolf Hitler in Finland. B&W, 
27 minutes, English subtitles. *29.95 #277 












































Remember, 


At War on the Texas 

by Walter Pitts, as told to Susan R. Middaugh 


About two weeks before the inva¬ 
sion of Normandy, Gen. Eisenhower 
came aboard the USS Texas, the bat¬ 
tleship on which I served as a gun 
loader, and gave us a speech. He said 
we were about to embark on the 
greatest undertaking in the history of 
the world. Of course, we'd heard lots 
of rumors before he'd come on board, 
and could pretty well guess what our 
mission was going to be — we just 
didn't know exactly where. 

We spent the next two weeks in 
preparation for departure. The ship's 
seaplanes and catapult were 
removed, and all of the mo¬ 
ney was taken from on board. 

We were told by our com¬ 
mand we were going to be 
pulling close-in to the inva¬ 
sion site and would drop 
anchor there. This was the 
first time in naval history 
such a move was planned. 

All things considered, we felt 
we were being sent on a sui¬ 
cide mission. 

We left port on June 4, and 
gathered troop convoys 
along the way. The weather, 
though, blew up into a great 
storm and really hindered 
our progress. It tossed the 
ship around so fiercely even 
eating and sleeping became 
almost impossible. 

On the morning of the 6th, 
we pulled up to Omaha 
Beach, and as the sun rose we 
started pumping shells into 
German-occupied France. 

Our first targets were two 
gun mounts which had been 
encased in 15 feet of concrete. 

The Texas was anchored 
broadside-to-shore — as 
were the eight other battle¬ 
ships, nine cruisers and 34 
destroyers in the flagship 


fleet — and we began with all ten of 
our 14-inch guns taking turns firing 
one shell per minute. It took about 30 
minutes to knock out our target. 

Our next job was to help clear a 
way for our ground troops to maneu¬ 
ver off the beach. For three days the 
fighting was fierce, with the Germans 
shelling like mad. We knew they 
were spotting from somewhere, but 
couldn't pinpoint the exact location. 
Finally, somebody sighted a church 
tower and realized that was it. Our 
guns quickly took it out. 


I was really tired, because I was 
constantly below decks in the turret 
loading shells, and during air attacks 
I had to run topside and man a 20mm 
anti-aircraft gun. We only got breaks 
when we had to return to England 
for more ammunition and resupply. 
On those resupply runs, we'd haul 
loads of German POWs back with us. 

During the first days of the inva¬ 
sion, German radio-controlled bombs 
really gave us trouble. But it was only 
short-lived trouble, because we got 
some British technicians with jam¬ 
mers on board during a stop¬ 
over in Scotland. It was 
amazing to see the bombs 
turned away from the ships 
in that way. But it was even 
more amazing watching the 
flight of V-2 rockets as they 
whizzed overhead toward 
England. Every gun in our 
fleet fired on those rockets, 
but they were so fast nothing 
could come close. As they 
went over, all we could see 
was a streak of fire in the sky. 

On June 26 we got invol¬ 
ved with the bombardment of 
Cherbourg, where we tried to 
knock out some German guns 
hidden in caves along the 
coastal bluffs. We thought 
they'd commence firing on us 
when we were about 20 miles 
out, but we kept moving clos¬ 
er and closer and still nothing 
happened. 

We had a British plane 
spotting for us, but he could 
only see what looked like 
dead soldiers lying on the 
ground. By the time we were 
three miles from the beach, 
our spotter was running low 
on fuel and had to break off 
to return home. As soon as he 
was out of sight, the Germans 



Seaman Walter Pitts (right), upon his graduation from navy 
basic training at the Great Lakes Naval Station, December 
1942. 
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opened up; they'd waited 'til they 
could see the whites of our eyes. 

While this was going on, I was 
down in the turret, loading, and lis¬ 
tening to the chaplain report every¬ 
thing over the loud-speaker, when I 
heard a great explosion, and the 
speakers went dead. Then our gun — 
which was just about to fire — 
jammed somehow. Then there were 
more explosions, and I began to fear 
the worst. 

We'd just begun a hard-right-rud¬ 
der turn when the bridge was 
knocked out. Then, in the midst of all 
that smoke, noise and confusion, we 
realized we were on a collision 
course with our sister ship, the 
Arkansas. Then there was another 
explosion, and the deck beneath our 
turret shuddered. We'd been hit by a 
shell, just above the waterline, but it 
hadn't exploded. The Arkansas, mean¬ 
while, had seen we were in distress, 
and began making way. Then the 
captain made it into another control 
area below decks — just in time to 
save us from collision. 

We were badly damaged and had 
to return to port for repairs. We 
hoped we might have to go stateside, 
but in just two weeks the British ship¬ 
masters had us completely ready to 
return to duty. Our next stop turned 
out to be Algiers, then it was on to 
Italy. 

After a two week layover in Italy, 
we went to the invasion of southern 
France. This time, however, the 
"Mighty T" was really out of her 
league. The Germans had huge 16- 
inch guns hidden in caves overlook¬ 
ing the ocean. Our 14-inchers could 
only fire to a range of 15 miles, and 
when we were still about 20 miles 
from shore, those giant shells started 
splashing around us. They pulled us 
back out pretty quick. 

After that, we sort of hopped 
around the Mediterranean for a cou¬ 
ple of weeks, making stops at places 
like Oran and Algiers for resupply. 
Then, to our great relief, we were 
sent back to the U.S., where we all 
got 11 days leave. 

After leave, we came back to the 
ship and learned of plans to refit her 
with all new guns. The riflings on our 
14-inch guns were actually sticking 
out of the barrels about a foot, from 
having been fired so much. Plans 


were to put in new 14-inchers, and 
we all thought, "Great, this will take 
a long time!" It took them just two 
weeks, though. It's amazing how fast 
the Navy can move when they decide 
to cut through the paperwork. 

Our next mission was to the 
Pacific. On our way there we went 
through the Panama Canal with the 
battleship Missouri, which had just 
gone into commission. It was enor¬ 
mous! Tied up along side her, the 
Texas looked like a tug boat. 

After Panama, we pulled into 
Honolulu for a few days, and from 
there departed for the western 
Pacific. Our destination was Ulithi 
Atoll, in the West Caroline Islands, 
where there was a fleet anchorage. 
Everyone was happy there, because 
they allowed you three cans of beer. 
Some of the guys would sell theirs for 
a dollar a can — the rationale being, 
if you couldn't get more than three 
cans, you might as well not drink at 
all. I'll never forget one morning 
Tokyo Rose came on the radio and 
told us what brand we'd be drinking 
that particular day — Budweiser — 
and she was right. 

From Ulithi we departed for Iwo 
Jima along with the rest of the 5th 
and 7th Fleets. Once there, we bom¬ 
barded for about three weeks before 
the troops landed. We stayed for the 
whole period of bombardment, 
whereas every so often the 7th Fleet, 
which had all the newer battleships 
and carriers, would pull back and let 
the air force have a turn. It was con¬ 
tinuous bombardment, day and 
night. 

On the morning of the invasion we 
were stationed off Mount Suribachi. 
We really thought we'd already 
blown up everything on the island, 
but the Japanese had really dug in 
underground. When the landing craft 
carrying the Marines moved in, the 
Japanese opened doors which had 
been hidden in the hillside, and the 
beaches were instantly covered with 
tanks and men. We fired pointblank 
into them, but they just kept coming. 

Sometimes at night we had to fire 
star shells so the troops ashore could 
see, since we were their backup. It 
was a hard fight, and we were sure 
glad when we finally saw the 
Marines raise the flag on that hill. 

After about three weeks, we 


returned to Ulithi, and then sailed for 
the Okinawa campaign. 

We pulled into Okinawa, about a 
half-mile offshore, and started bom¬ 
bardment about three days before the 
troops arrived. We bombarded 
almost every day for 54 days. 

It was during that time the 
Japanese started sending in their sui¬ 
cide planes at sundown every night. 
Most of the time they would just 
send in one at a time, but it was con¬ 
tinuous. They used them as a morale- 
breaker more than anything, because 
you weren't able to get any sleep, 
having to sit constantly at battle sta¬ 
tions. 

Every night at least one of the bat¬ 
tleships or cruisers would have to 
anchor-in as anti-aircraft protection 
for the transports unloading Marines 
and supplies. Our greatest help at 
that point were the destroyers — 
which we called "Bogies." They'd lay 
out about 50 miles and pick up the 
enemy planes on radar, so we at least 
knew they were coming. The 
Japanese definitely took their toll, 
either destroying or damaging about 
three-fourths of our destroyers. 

It was an eerie feeling, at night, 
when the suicide planes came in. The 
landing craft would go 'round and 
lay a smoke screen so they couldn't 
tell exactly where our ships were. 
And I remember one night one of 
those planes went right through our 
foremast. We weren't allowed to fire 
unless we came under direct attack, 
since that would really give away our 
position. 

One night a plane was coming 
strait toward us, and the C.O. gave 
the order to commence fire. We hit 
him and he burst into flames, but 
kept falling straight down at us. 
There were 18 men on the top of the 
turret where I was stationed, and 
only one ladder. I'd been strapped to 
my gun, and by the time I got 
unhooked — it couldn't have been 
more than a few seconds, but it 
seemed like eternity — the ladder 
was full. 

I knew there was no hope, but 
then I saw my best friend, Woody 
Miller, from Tennessee, jump behind 
a steel shield at the front of the turret. 
I went in hot pursuit. I dove down 
beside him and said, "Woody, we're 
gonners this time!" 
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What saved us was one of the 
wings broke off the falling plane, and 
that changed its course to where it 
just missed us, scraping down the 
side of the ship and into the water. 

The feeling is inexplicable when 
you know you've just barely escaped 
death. But it was right back to the 
guns and more firing. The devasta¬ 
tion all around was terrible, and the 
water was filled with the disfigured 
and water-logged bodies of dead sol¬ 
diers and sailors. 

We spent all our days at Okinawa 
in bombardment, and our nights sit¬ 
ting at battle stations on the guns. We 
actually slept at the guns, whenever 
there was any kind of break in the 
action. There were three men on each 
gun, but one man had to be on look¬ 
out at all times. When you were on 
look-out you had a set of headphones 
on, and the bridge was right above 
us. The Captain stayed up on the 
bridge most of the time, along with 
the Officer of the Day (O.D.). 

There were several times when I 
fell asleep standing up and the O.D. 
would yell at me over the phones, 
asking what was going on down 
there. I would just wiggle the phones 
a bit, and tell him there must be 
something wrong with the damned 
headset. He knew what the score 
was, though, and was every bit as 
tired as the rest of us. 

For the 54 days we were at 
Okinawa we ate K-rations. Breakfast 
consisted of canned scrambled eggs 
with little chunks of bacon in it, and 
some kind of hard crackers, a stick of 
gum, and a sample pack of four 
Camel cigarettes. For lunch there was 
cheese and crackers, but I still can't 
figure out what it was we ate for sup¬ 
per. And there was always plenty of 
hot coffee to drink. 

Then we somehow got word of a 
pending, all-out air strike being 
planned by the Japanese. We pulled 
all the ships into anti-aircraft forma¬ 
tion. We had massive stockpiles of 
ammunition on board, and if we'd 
been hit we would've blown sky- 
high. 

It was a Sunday, and the sky was 
clear and blue, with bright sunshine. 
We were cruising off the beaches, just 
waiting, but for the longest time there 
was no sign of anything. Then all at 
once in the distance we saw a flare 


drop, and suddenly the air was filled 
with Japanese planes. It looked like a 
swarm of bees. We were told later 
that there were about 250 planes in 
that one attack. 

The first Kamikaze went into the 
battleship Tennessee, which was right 
next to us. The next one hit the 
Mobile, but did little damage. There 
were other hits, but we mostly got 
through it O.K. Later we learned the 
fleet shot down 157 of the 250 attack¬ 
ers. That was the final battle of the 
Okinawa campaign for us. 

After Okinawa, we returned to 
Ulithi again for about a week, then 
sailed for the Philippines. There we 
were supposed to start practicing for 
the invasion of Japan. It was while 
we were doing that we learned of the 
first atomic bomb dropped on Japan. 
A few days later there was another, 
then the Japanese surrendered. 

We returned to Okinawa and 
anchored there alongside the battle¬ 


Attention U.S. Subscribers 

Command is mailed to U.S. 
subscribers via Second Class 
mail. The Post Office will for¬ 
ward Second Class mail for 
60 days only. If you move, 
you must let us know or you 
may miss an issue. Use the 
postage-paid card bound 
into this magazine to give us 
your new address. 


LIVE THE HISTORY OF THE 


U-BOAT 


Monthly magazine with photos, diagrams, 
emblems & the history of one or more U- 
boats each issue—launch date, captains, vic¬ 
tims and final fate! Regular input by top U- 
boat aces—Kretschmer, Topp Merten & 

others. Dives.. .expeditions.. .& more_ 

For free information, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: 

sharkhunters 

P.O. Box 1539, Dept. C 
Hernando, FL 32642 
(904) 637-2917 



ship Pennsylvania. Somehow, even 
though it was after the surrender, a 
final Kamikaze came through, hit the 
Pennsylvania, and caused her to list. 

After that, we did some duty on 
the "Magic Carpet" run, hauling dis¬ 
charged Marines from Hawaii to 
stateside. And shortly after that I 
completed my own service career by 
hitching a ride home from port with 
an army lieutenant who happened to 
be driving my way. Q 
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Orders NEW 1-800-SAY-ORDER (800-729-6733). FAX 508457-4558 
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ALL MAJOR BOAROGAME COMPANIES 
CARRIED AT 20% OFF RETAIU30% 
MEMBERS 

BOARDGAMES 


TITLE.CCC 

AXIS & ALLIES EXPAN.$14.00 

CANDIDATE.$15.20 

PARATROOPER.$17.00 

PARTISANS.$15.00 

BATTLE OF THE BULGE.$16.00 

HEDGROVE HELL.$16.00 

STREETS OF FIRE.$16.00 

D-DAY.$16.80 

LEE VS. GRANT.$18.00 

RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN.$15.00 

HARPOON 90-91 ED.$19.20 

NEW WORLD.$20.00 

PAS DE CALAIS.$20.00 

THE URALS.$20.00 

1830.$20.00 

ANZIO.$20.40 

ATTACK SUB.$20.00 

CROSS OF IRON.$20.00 

HOLLOW LEGIONS.$20.00 

KINGMAKER.$20.00 

RED BARRICADES.$20.00 

IN THEIR QUIET FIELDS.$23.00 

NAPOLEON S BATTLES.$21.00 

THIRD REICH.$21.00 

NAP. ITAL. CAMP.$21.00 

NAP. RUSSIAN CAMP.$21.00 

NAP. PENINSULA CAM.$21.00 

CRESCENDO/DOOM.$22.00 

AACHEN (LIMITED).$27.00 

GAZALA (LIMITED).$27.00 

BATTLE OF BRITTAIN.$24.00 

ABALONE.$24.00 

ADV. CIVILIZATION.$24.00 

HORNET LEADER.$24.00 

IMPERIUM ROM II.$24.00 

PACIFIC WAR CLASS 1 .$29.00 

PELEPONESIAN WAR.$24.00 

QUEBEC 1759.$24.00 

SIXTH FLEET.$24.00 

THE EMPERIOR RETURNS.$24.00 

BLOODY ROADS SOUTH.$25.60 

OBJECTIVE SCHMIDT.$26.00 

BLOODY 110.$27.20 

LABAT. D’AUERST.$28.00 

SEVENTH FLEET.$28.00 

BALKAN FRONT.$28.00 

CARRIER.$28.00 

CIVILIZATION.$28.00 

REPULIC OF ROME.$28.00 

SANDS OF WARS.$28.00 

SIEGE OF JERUSALEM.$28.00 

FIFTH FLEET.$29.00 

THIRD FLEET.$28.00 

TOKYO EXPRESS.$29.00 

YANKS.$29.00 

1863. $30.00 

Gl ANVIL VICTORY.$30.00 

CAMP. R.E. LEE.$31.00 

EDELWEISS.$34.00 

WORLD WAR II.$31.00 

WW II: PACIFIC WAR.$32.00 

BEYOND VALOR.$32.00 

CIVIL WAR: BRO V BRO.$37.00 

CODE OF BUSHIDO.$32.00 

DAYS OF DECISION.$32.00 

FIRST TO FIGHT.$32.00 

GREAT BAT. ALEX.$32.00 


LABAT. DE Q.BRAS.$31.00 

LABAT. DE PREUSSICH.$34.00 

ADV. SQUAD LEADER.$36.00 

OMAHA: BLOODY BCH.$36.00 

LABAT. DE LIGNY.$39.00 

WEST OF ALAMEIN.$40.00 

GUNG HO.$40.00 

WORLD IN FLAMES 5TH.$44.00 

EASTFRONT WWII.$44.00 

SCORCHED EARTH V1.5.$49.00 

FIRE IN THE EAST...$48.00 

STAND AND DIE.$48.00 

THE LONGEST DAY.$6B.OO 


BOOKSHELF SECTION 
OSPREY BOOKS 

(ENTIRE LINE) 


NAP.S EGYPTIAN CAMP.$10.00 

NAP S DRAGOONS/LANCERS.$10.00 

NAP.’S HUSSAR'S.$10.00 

NAP 'S GUARD CAV...$10.00 

NAP. LIGHT INF.$10.00 

AUSTRIAN ARMY 1 INF.$10.00 

WELLING. LGT. CAV. $10.00 

BRIT. ARMY ON CAMP.$10.00 

FRENCH ARMY 70-71.$10.00 

ZULU WAR.$10.00 

U.S. ARMY 90-20.$10.00 

KOREAN WAR.$10.00 

ISRAELI ARMY.$10.00 

ARAB ARMIES (2).$10.00 

VIETNAM WAR ARMIES 62-75.$10.00 

CLASH OF ARMS 
BOOKS 

BATTLE OF THE BULGE.$28.00 

THE CHANCELLORSVILLE CAMP ...$20.00 
THE ATLANTIC CAMPAIGN.$20.00 


RAFM BOOKS 

UNIVERSAL SOLDIER RULES.$7.95 

UNIT ORGANIZATION CIVIL WAR.. $12.00 

THE BRITTISH MILITARY.$14.00 

PRUSSIAN LANDWEHR.$12.00 


VALOR MILITARY 
BOOKS 

POLISH 2nd CORP & ITALIAN C... $14.00 
GERMAN REPLACEMENT ARMY. .. $14.00 


GERMAN WAR ECONOMY.$14.00 

GERMAN WAR MACHINE.$14.00 

ITALIAN ORDER OF BATTLE.$14.00 

RUSSO-GERMAN WAR.$14.00 

JAPAN MOBILIZATION.$14.00 


A2 Leather Flight Jacket 

Zipper front, Europeon Theater Map 
Lining. 2 dual entry pockets w/flap. 
Distressed Cowhide Glove Leather w/ knit 
cuffs, waist & shoulder epaulets... $169 


VHS SELECTIONS 
AGE OF FLIGHT SERIES 


-MODERN WARPLANES:.$19.95 

—ACES.$19.95 

—BOMBERS.$19.95 

—CHOPPERS.$19.95 

—DAWN JET AGE.$19.95 

—JETS-NEW GENERATION.$19.95 

-KITTY HAWK.$19.95 

-LIFT OFF SPACE.$19.95 

—MIG ALLEY.$19.95 

-ROLLING THUNDER. $19.95 

-STORY NAVAL AIR.$19.95 

—X-PLANES.$19.95 

CARRIERS SERIES 

LANGLY/NEW WEAPONS.$19.95 

LESSONS OF WAR/KOREA.$19.95 

MIDWAY.$19.95 

REHEARSAL FOR WAR.$19.95 

VIETNAM.$19.95 

WAVE OF VICTORY.$19.95 

COLORS OF WAR SERIES 

VOLUMES 1,2,3, OR 4. $19.95ea 

VICTORY AT SEA SERIES 

VOLUMES 1 - 26.. $19 each 

VIETNAM VIDEO 
COLLECTION 

VOLUMES 1 - 13. $19.50ea 

WAR IN THE GULF 
SERIES 

-AFTERMATH.$19.95 

-AIR WAR. $19.95 

—CONFLICT BEGINS.$19.95 

-GROUND WAR.$19.95 

-SADDAM.$19.95 

-THE GENERAL.$19.95 

—ANSWERING CHILD.$19.95 

WORLD AT WAR SERIES 

PART 1 - 26.$29.00ea 

MINATURES RULES 

FIREFIGHT (SCI-FI).$14.00 

MARCH OF EAGLES NAP. RULES. $9.00 

SHEN ANDOAH VALLEY CAMP.$9.00 

NAP. CAMPAIGN RULES.$TBA 

NAPOLEON S BATTLES......$20.80 

NAP. NATTLES EXPANSION.$12.00 

BATTLES FOR EMPIRE MIN. RUL . $13.00 

NAPOLEON’S SCENARIOS.$16.00 

STARS AND BARS. $21.00 

EMPIRE 5TH EDITION.$28.00 

ANCIENT EMPIRES.$28.00 

CAESAR MODULE.$9.00 

THE SUCCESSORS MODULE.$9.00 

FIRE & FURY CIVIL WAR RULES ...$22.50 
JOHNNY REB.$18.00 






























































































































































































COMMAND READER SURVEY 


Please help us make Command 
into the magazine you want it to be by 
participating in this reader survey. Use 
the bound-in postage-paid card to cast 
your ballot. 

Vote by placing one whole num¬ 
ber (only!) in the space on the postcard 
corresponding to each question below. 

Historic Era Preference 

This numbered list refers to ques¬ 
tions 1 -4 below. 

0=the Ancient Period (3,000 B.C. 

- 500 B.C.) 

l=Classical Antiquity (500 B.C. - 
500 A.D.) 

2=The Middle Ages (500 - 1500) 
3=The Early Modern Period (1500 

- 1789) 

4=The Napoleonic Era (1789 - 
1815) 

5=The American Civil War 
6=Other 19th Century topics 
(1815-1914) 

7=World War I era (1914 - 1933) 
8=World War II 
9=1945 to present. 

1. List the one era about which you'd 
most like to see article coverage. 

2. List your second favorite era for arti¬ 
cle coverage. 

3. List your third favorite era for article 
coverage. 

4. List your least-favorite era for article 
coverage. 

World War II Preferences 

5. Concerning WWII articles, which 
theater of war is your favorite for arti¬ 
cle coverage (pick one): 

1. The Western/Mediterranean 
Theaters 

2. The Eastern Front 

3. The Pacific Theater 

This Issue 

Please rate the contents of this issue 
using a 0-9 scale. "0" means you 
weren't even motivated enough to read 
that particular piece. "1" means you 
read it, but hated it. From there, 2, 3, 4, 


etc., each indicate a slightly more favor¬ 
able opinion, until you reach "9," which 
means, "I can't imagine how this could 
have been a better article; I loved it." 

6. Short Rounds 

7. Tet 

8. The PAVN 

9. Hawaiian Napoleon 

10. Drug War 

11. Israel in Canaan 

12. German/USA Comparison 

13. Hybrid Warships 

14. UK Superpower 

15. I Remember. . . 

16. This issue overall 

17. This issue's cover art 

18. Compare this issue (18) with the 
previous issue (17). 

0= I didn't see the previous issue. 

1 = This issue was better than the 
previous. 

2= This issue was not as good as 
the previous. 

3= The two issues were of about 
equal worth. 

19. What branch of the service did 
you serve? 1 = Army, 2= Airforce, 3= 
Navy, 4= Marines. Tell us when and 
where in the comments below. 

20. What is you income? 

1 = $20,000 or less, 

2= $20,001-30,000, 

3= $30,001 -35,000, 

4= $35,001-40,000, 

5= $40,001-50,000, 

6= $50,001 or more 

21. How often do you purchase items 
through mail order per year? 

0= 0, 1 = 1,2= 2. . .9= 9 or more. 

22. On an average how much do you 
spend a year on mail order? 

1 = less than $25, 

2= $26-50 
3= $51-100 
4= $101-200 
5= $201 or more 

20. When you receive your new issue 
of COMMAND Magazine, how many 
people view your copy? 0= 0, 1 = 1, 

2= 2. . .9= 9 or more. 

21. How many in your household? 

0= 0, 1 = 1,2= 2. . .9= 9 or more. 


22. Do you keep back issues of COM¬ 
MAND Magazine? (1 = yes, 2= no). 

Do you subscribe to the following 
military history magazines? (1 = yes, 
2= no) 

23. Military History 

24. America's Civil War 

25. Vietnam 

26. International Military Review 

27. World War II 

28. Second World War 

29. Military History Quarterly 

30. Are you a subscriber to this maga¬ 
zine? (1 = yes, 2= no) 


Advertisers Index 


Antheil Booksellers.63 

Armies in Miniature.39 

Cavalry Regt. Supply.49 

Cape Cod Connection.79 

Combat Enterprises.39 

Doubleday.29 

Fifth Column Games.49 

Franklin Mint.2 

GMT Games.BC 

Game Des. Workshop.53 

Games By Mail.63 

Hamburger Hill.IBC 

Hudson's Hobby Games.63 

Int'l Historic Films.75 

New Columbia.28 

Owen D. Kubik Books.63 

P.S.1.49 

Rhino Games.69 

Seaweeds Ships History.78 

Sharkhunters.78 

Vietnam Veterans.IFC 

W.W. #2 Ltd.78 


Next Issue will include: 
Port Arthur: The 
Ground Campaign, 
ALO: The Army's New 
Doctrine, Pyrrhic 
Victory, World War II 
Battleship Clashes, and 
much more. 
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PINS • PATCHES • CUPS • MUGS • BELT BUCKLES • BELTS 


50 PAGE CATALOG - $3.00 


Personalized Combat 
License Frames $9.95 

Standard Frame Includes: 1) Your 
War. 2) Your Large Unit and 
Crest. 3) One Key Year. 

_... Maximum: 4/Auto Frame 

3/Moto Frame 
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customizing FreedomWear 

$3.50-For Small Unit. A Complete 50/50 Polycotton T-Shirts $14.S 
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your ballot. 

Vote by placing one whole num¬ 
ber (only!) in the space on the postcard 
corresponding to each question below. 

Historic Era Preference 

This numbered list refers to ques¬ 
tions 1 -4 below. 

0=the Ancient Period (3,000 B.C. 
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22. Do you keep back issues of COM¬ 
MAND Magazine? (1 = yes, 2= no). 

Do you subscribe to the following 
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2= no) 
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24. America's Civil War 

25. Vietnam 
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Please rate the contents of this issue 
using a 0-9 scale. "0" means you 
weren't even motivated enough to read 
that particular piece. "1" means you 
read it, but hated it. From there, 2, 3, 4, 


21. How often do you purchase items 
through mail order per year? 

0= 0, 1 = 1,2= 2. . .9= 9 or more. 

22. On an average how much do you 
spend a year on mail order? 

1 = less than $25, 

2= $26-50 
3= $51-100 
4= $101-200 
5= $201 or more 

20. When you receive your new issue 
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people view your copy? 0= 0, 1 = 1, 
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The Art of War in the Classical World 


NEW! 


SPQR 

The Roman Art of War 

Beneventum • Cannae • 
Zama • Cynoscephalae • 
Bagradas Plains 


SPQR is an exciting battle game recreating 
with great historical accuracy the Art of 
Warfare in the Roman Republic. 

Based on a highly-refined and expanded 
Great Battles of Alexander game system, 
SPQR covers the development of the legion 
during the heyday of the Roman Republic 
with a focus on both playability as well as 
historical detail. 

Five batdes (including the bonus game) 
trace warfare from the supremacy of the 
phalanx to the ascendancy of the legion, 

275 B.C. - 197 B.C. The game system 
includes an expanded Command System, 
plus new rules that capture the full flavor of 
each particular battle, including War 
Elephants, Roman artillery (scorpiones), 
and Cavalry Pursuit. 


Game Designers: 
Mark Herman 
Richard Berg 
Art Director: 
Rodger B. MacGowan 


The Great Battles of 'I 

exander 

Art of War 

Gaugamela • Issus • 
Granicus • Chaeronea 


The Great Battles of Alexander is an 

exciting battle game that challenges you to 
match the generalship of Alexander the 
Great in four of his most important 
victories - from his initial triumph over the 
hoplites of Greece to his final conquest of 
the massive armies of the Persian Empire, 
338 B.C. - 331 B.C.. 

To win, you must balance audacity with 
shrewd calculation. If you are too 
conservative, your opponent can seize the 
initiative and crush your army before you 
can react. If you are too bold, your troops 
will disintegrate trying to obey your orders. 

The simple game system focuses on 
leadership, unit cohesion, and troop quality. 

The result is a dynamic, fiin-to-play game 
that captures the essence of ancient warfare, 
where the right gamble at the right time 
can change history. 


Special Limi 

ed Print 

Run! 

Alexander Battle Module 

Juggernaut: 


1 Alexander moves ea 

.st, into India, to fight 1 

his final, major battle. Juggernaut includes I 
I a $10 Off Coupon towards the purchase of | 

| Great Battles of Alexander or 

SPQR 






SPQR 

Alexander 

Number of Battles 

Five 

Four 

Counters 

800 

600 

Maps (22x34 inch) 

Four 

Four 

Playing Time 

2-8 hrs. 

1-4 hrs. 

Solitaire Playability 

Yes 

Yes 

Scenarios 

Multiple 

Multiple 

Special Rules 

Yes 

Yes 


GMT 

GAMES 


Mail to: 

GMT Games 
310W. Lacey 
Hanford, CA 93230 

Or, for faster service, 
use our Toll Free 
Order Line: 


(Fax) 209-582-7775 


Quantity 

Game 

Price 

Extended Price 


SPQR: Art of Roman Warfare 

$40.00 



Great Battles of Alexander 




Jugqernaut Module 

$10.00 



Thunderbolt+Apache Leader 

$32.00 



Hornet Leader 

$30.00 



1863: Four Civil War Battles 

$37.00 



Silver Bayonet 




Air Bridge to Victory 

$25.00 



Operation Shoestring 

$30.00 


Sub Total 

($3.00 Der aame: International 10% Surface, 25% Air) Shipping 


■ * 7.25% sales tax for 

CA residents 

TAX* 



TOTAL 
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o GMT Games) Q Money Order Q Cash 

| | Charge my credit card. 
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Account No. 
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